


THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


THE OREGON TRATIL. 


‘THE Persé owt of Northamberlande, 
And a vowe to Gop mayde he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 
In the mauger of doughté Doglés, 
And all that ever with him be. Cuzvy CHasz. 


Lone before day-break the Indians broke up their camp. The 
women of Mene Seela’s lodge were as usual among the first that 
were ready for departure, and I found the old man himself sitting by 
the embers of the decayed fire, over which he was warming his with- 
ered fingers, as the morning was very chilly and damp. The pre- 

arations for moving were even more confused and disorderly than 
usual. While some families were leaving the ground, the lodges of 
others were still standing untouched. At this, old Mene Seela | grew 
impatient, and walking out to the middle of the village, he stood with 
his robe wrapped close around him, and harangued the people in a 
loud, sharp voice. Now, he said, when they were on an enemy’s 
hunting-grounds was not the time to act like children ; they ought to 
be more active and united than ever. His speech had some effect. 
The delinquents took down their lodges and loaded their pack-horses ; 
and when the sun rose, the last of the men, women and children had 
left the deserted camp. 

This movement was made merely for the purpose of finding a 
better and safer position. So we advanced only three or four miles 
up the little stream, before each family assumed its relative place in 
the great ring of the village, and all around the Squaws were actively 
at work in preparing the camp. But nota single warrior dismounted 
from his horse. All the men that morning were mounted on inferior 
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animals, leading their best horses by a cord or confiding them to the 
care of smail, siender boys. In parties of a dozen or more they be- 
gan to leave the ground ‘and ride r: ipidly away over the plains to the 
westward. For my part I had taken no food ‘that morning, and not 
being at all ambitious of farther abstinence, | went into my host’s 
lodge, which his squaws had erected with wonderful celerity, and sat 
down in the centre, as a gentle hint that | was hungry. A wooden 
bowl was soon set before me, filled with the nutritious preparation of 
dried meat, called pemmican by the northern voyagers, and wasna by 
the Dahcotah. Taking a handful to break my fast upon, I left the 
lodge just in time to see the last band of hunters disappear over the 
ridge of the neighboring bill. I mounted Pauline and galloped in 
pursuit, riding rather by the balance than by any muscular strength 
that remained to me. From the top of the hill I could overlook a 
wide extent of desolate and broken prairie, over which far and near 
a dozen little parties of naked horsemen were rapidly passing. I soon 
came up to the nearest, and we had not ridden a mile before all were 
united into one large and compact body. All was haste and eager- 
ness. Each hunter was whipping on his horse, as if anxious to be 
the first to reach the game. In such movements among the Indians 
this is always more or less the case, but it was especially so in the 
present instance, because the he ad chief of the village was absent, 
and there were but few ‘soldiers,’ a sort of Indian police, who among 
their other functions usually assume the direction of a buffalo hunt. 
No man turned to the right ‘hand or to the left. We rode at a swift 
canter straight forward, up hill and down hill, and through the stiff ob- 
stinate crowth of the waite ‘ss wild-sage bushes. For an hour and a 
half the same red shoulders, the same long, black hair rose and fell 
with the motion of the horses before me. Very little was said, though 
once I observed an old man severely reproving Raymond for having 
left his rifle behind him, when there was some probability of encoun- 
tering an epemy before the day was over. As we galloped across a 
plain thickly set with sage-bushes, the foremost riders vanished sud- 
denly from sight, as if divi ing into the earth. The arid soil was cracked 
into adeep ravine. Down we all went in succession and galloped in 
a line along the bottom, until we found a point where, one by one, 
with a painful effort the horses could scramble out. Soon after we 
came upon a wide shallow stream, and as we rode swiftly over the 
hard sand-beds and through the thin sheets of rippling water, many 
of the savage horsemen threw themselves to the ground, knelt on the 
sand, snatched a hasty draught, and leaping back again to their seats, 
galloped on again as before. 

Meanwhile scouts kept in advance of the party ; and now we began 
to see them onthe ridge of the hills, waving their robes in token that 
buffalo were visible. These however proved to be nothing more than 
old, straggling bulls, feeding upon the neighboring plains, who would 
stare for a moment at the hostile array and then “gallop clumsily off. 
At leneth we could discern several of these scouts making their sig- 
nals to us at once; no longer waving their robes boldly from the 
top of the hill, but standing lower down, so that they could not be 
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seen from the plains beyond. Game worth pursuing had evidently 
been discovered. The excited Indians now urged forward their tired 
horses even more rapidly than before. Pauline, who was still sick 
and jaded, began to groan heavily ; and her yellow sides were dark- 
ened with sweat. As we were crowding together over a lower inter- 
vening hill, | heard Reynal and Raymond shouting to me from the 
left ; and looking in that direction, I saw them riding away behind a 
party of about twenty mean-looking Indians. These were all the 
relatives of Reynal’s squaw Margot, who not wishing to take part in 
the general hunt, were riding toward a distant hollow, where they 
could discern a small band of buffalo which they meant to appropriate 
to themselves. I answered to the call by ordering Raymond to turn 
back and followme. He reluctantly obeyed, though Reynal, who had 
relied on his assistance in skinning, cutting up, and carrying to cam 
the buffalo that he and his party should kill, loudly protested and de- 
clared that we should see no sport if we went with the rest of the 
Indians. Followed by Raymond, I pursued the main body of hunters, 
while Reynal, in a great rage, whipped his horse over the hill after his 
ragamufiin relatives. The Indians, still about a hundred in number, 
rode in a dense body at sme distance in advance. They galloped 
rapidly forward, and a cloud of dust was flying in the wind behind 
them. I could not overtake them until they had stopped in a mass on 
the side of the hill where the scouts were standing. Here, each 
hunter sprang in haste from the tired animal which he had ridden, and 
leaped upon the fresh and powerful horse that he had brought with 
him. There was not a saddle ora bridle in the whole party. A piece 
of buffalo robe girthed over the horse’s back, served in place of the 
one, and a cord of twisted hair, lashed firmly round his lower jaw, an- 
swered forthe other. Eagle feathers were dangling from every mane 
and tail, as badges of merit, insignia of courage and speed. As for 
the rider, he wore no other clothing than a light cincture at his waist, 
and a pair of moccasins. He hada heavy whip, with a handle of solid: 
elk-horn, and a lash of knotted bull- hide, fastened to his wrist by an 
ornamental band. His bow was in his hand, and his quiver of otter 
or panther skin hung at his shoulder. Thus equipped, some thirty of 
the hunters galloped away toward the left, in order to make a circuit 
under cover of the hills, that the buffalo might be assailed on both 
sides at once. The rest impatiently waited until time enough had 
elapsed for their companions to reach the required position. Then 
riding upward in a body, we gained the ridge of the hill and for the 
first time came in sight of the buffalo on the plain beyond. 

They were a band of cows, four or five hundred in number, who 
were crowded together near the bank of a wide stream that was soak- 
ing across the sand beds of the valley. It was a large circular basin, 
sun-scorched and broken, scantily covered with herbage and encom- 
passed with high barren hills, from an opening of which we could see 
our allies galloping out upon the plain. The wind blew from that 
direction. The buffalo were aware of their approach, and had begun 
to move, though very slowly and in a compact mass. I have no far- 
ther recollection of seeing the game until we were in the midst of 
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em for as we “wn hes he hill other ehins ts engrossed my atten- 
tion. Numerous old bulls were scattered over the plain, and ungal- 
lantly deserting their charge at our approach, they began to wade and 
plunge through the treacherous quicksands of the stream, and gallo 
away toward the hills. One old veteran was struggling behind all the 
rest with one of his fore-legs, which had been broken by some acci- 
dent, dangling about uselessly at his side. His appearance, as he went 
shambling along on three legs, was so ludicrous that I could not he Ip 
pausing fora moment to look at him. As I came near, he would try 
to rush upon me, nearly throwing himself down at every awkward 
attempt. Looking up, 1 saw the whole body of Indians full an hun- 
dred yards inadvance. I lashed Pauline in pursuit and reached them 
but just in time; for as we mingled among them, each hunter, as if 
by a common impulse, violently struck his horse, each horse sprang 
forward convulsively, and scattering as they char wed, in order to assail 
the entire herd at once, we all rushed he adlong upon the buffalo. 
We were among them in an instant. Amid the trampling and the 
yells I could see the dark figures of the buffalo running hither and 
thither through clouds of dust, and the horsemen darting i in pursuit. 
While we were charging on one side, our companions had attacked 
the bewildered and panic stricken herd onthe other. The uproar and 
confusion lasted but for a moment. The dust cleared away, and I 
could see the buffalo scattering as from a common centre, flying over 
the plain singly, or in long files and small compact bodies, while be- 
hind each followed the Indians. lashing their horses to furious speed, 
forcing them close upon their prey, and yelling as they launched ar- 
row after arrow into their sides. The large black carcasses were 
strewn thickly over the ground. Here and there wounded buffalo 
were standing, their bleeding sides feathered with arrows; and as I 
rode past them their eyes would glare, they would bristle like gigantic 
cats, and feebly attempt to rush up and gore my horse. 

I left camp that morning with a philosophic resolution. Neither I 
nor my horse were at that time fit for such sport, and I had deter- 
mined to remain a quiet spectator; but amid the rush of horses and 
buffalo, the uproar and the dust, I found it impossible to sit still; and 
as four or five buffalo ran past me in a line, I drove Pauline in pur- 
suit. We went plunging close at their heels through the water and 
the quick-sands, and clambering the bank, chased them through the 
wild- “sage bushes that covered the rising ground beyond. But neither 
her native spirit nor the cruel blows of the knotted bull-hide could 
supply the place of poor Pauline’s exhausted strength. We could 
not gain an inch upon the fugitives. At last, however, they came 
full upon a ravine too wide to leap over; and as this compelled them 
to turn abruptly to the left, I contriv ed to get within ten or twelve 
yards of the hindmost. At this she faced about, bristled angrily, and 
made a show of charging. I shot at her with a large holster- -pistol, 
and hit her somewhere in the neck. Down she tumbled into the 
ravine, whither her companions had descended before her. I saw 
their dark backs appearing and disappearing as they galloped along 
the bottom ; then one by one they came scrambling out on the other 
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side, and ran off as before, the wounded animal following with un- 
abated speed. 

Turning back, I saw Raymond coming on his black mule to meet 
me; and as we rode over the field together, we counted dozens of 
carcasses lying on the plain, in the ravines and on the sandy bed of 
the stream. [ar away in the distance, horses and buffalo were still 
scouring along, with little clouds of dust rising behind them; and over 
the sides of the distant hills we could see long files of the frightened 
animals, like lines of black specks, rapidly ascending. The hunters 
began to return. The boys, who had held the horses behind the hill, 
made their appearance, and came forward in a body, and the work 
of flaying and cutting up began in earnest all over the field. I no- 
ticed my host Kongra-Tonga beyond the stream, just alighting by 
the side of a cow which he had killed. Riding up to him, I found 
him in the act of drawing out an arrow, which, with the exception 
of the notch at the end, had entirely disappeared in the animal. I 
asked him to give it to me, and [ still retain it as a proof, though by 
no means the most striking one that could be offered, of the force and 
dexterity with which the Indians discharge their arrows. 

The hides and meat were piled upon the horses, and the hunters 
began to leave the ground. Raymond and I, too, getting tired of the 
scene, set out for the village, riding straight across the intervening 
desert. There was no path, and as far as I could see, no land-marks 
sufficient to guide us; but Raymond seemed to have an instinctive 
perception of the point on the horizon toward which we ought to 
direct our course. Antelope were bounding on all sides of us, and 
as is always the case in the presence of buffalo, they seemed to have 
lost their natural shyness and timidity. Bands of a dozen or more 
would run lightly up the rocky declivities, and stand gazing down 
upon us from the summit. At length we could distinguish “the tall 
white rocks and the old pine-trees that, as we well remembered, were 
just above the site of the encampment. Still, we could see nothing 
of the village itself until, ascending a grassy hill, we found the circle 
of lodges, dingy with storms and smoke, standing on the plain at our 
very feet 

I entered the lodge of my host. His squaw instantly brought me 
food and water, and spread a buffalo-robe for me to lie upon; and 
here, being much fatigued, I lay down and fell asleep. In about an 
hour the entrance of Kongra-Tonga, with his arms smeared with blood 
to the elbows, awoke me. He sat down in his usual seat, on the left 
side of the lodge. His squaw gave him a vessel of water for wash- 
ing, set before him a bowl of boiled meat, and as he was eating, she 
pulled off his bloody moccasins and placed fresh ones on his feet ; 
then outstretching his powerful limbs, my host composed himself to 
sleep. 

And now the hunters, two or three at a time, began to come rapidly 
in, and each consigning his horses to the squaws, entered his lodge 
with the air of a man whose day’s work was done. The squaws 
flung down the load from the burdened horses, and vast piles of meat 
and hides were soon accumulated before every lodge. By this time 
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it was darkening fast, and the whole village was illumined by the 
glare of numberless fires blazing all around its circumference. All 
the squaws and children were gathered about the piles of meat, ex- 
ploring them in search of the daintiest portions. Some of these 
they roasted on sticks before the fires, but often they dispensed with 
this supe ‘rfluous operation. Late into the night the fires were still 
glowing upon the groups of feasters engaged i in this savage banquet 
around them. 

Half a dozen hunters sat down by the fire to talk over the day’s 
exploits in Kongra-Tonga’s lodge. Among the rest, Mene Seela 
came in. Though he must have seen full eighty winters, he had 
taken an active share in the day’s sport. He boasted that he had 
killed two cows that morning and would have killed a third if the 
dust had not blinded him so that he had to drop his bow and arrows 
and press both hands against his eyes to stop the pain. The fire-light 
fell upon his wrinkled face and shrivelled figure as he sat telling his 
story with such inimitable gesticulation that every man in the lodge 
broke into a laugh. . 

Old Mene Seela was one of the few Indians in the village with 
whom I would have trusted myself alone without suspicion, and the 
only one from whom I should have received a gift or a service with- 
out the certainty that it proceeded from an interested motive. He 
was a great friend to the whites. He liked to be in their society, 
and was very vain of the favors he had received from them. He told 
me one afternoon, as we were sitting together in his son’s lodge, that 
he considered the beaver and the w hites the wisest people on earth ; 
indeed, he was convinced they were the same ; and an incident which 
had happene od to him long before had assured him of this. So he 
began the following story, and as the pipe passed in turn to him, Rey- 
nal availed himself of these inte 1ruptions to translate what hed pre- 
ceded. But the old man accompanied his words with such admirable 
pantomime that translation was hardly necessary. 

He said that when he was very young, and had never yet seen a 
white man, he and three or four of his companions were out on a 
beaver hunt, and he crawled into a large beaver-lodge, to examine 
what was there. Sometimes he was creeping on his hands and 
knees, sometimes he was obliged to swim, and sometimes to lie flat 
on his face and drag himself along. In this way he crawled a great 
distance under ground. It was very dark, cold and close, so that at 
last he was almost suffocated, and fell into a swoon. When he be- 
gan to recover, he could just distinguish the voices of his compa- 
nions outside, who had given him up for lost, and were singing his 
death-song. At first he could see nothing, but soon he discerned 
something white before him, and at length plainly distinguished three 
people, entirely white, one man and two women, sitting at the edge 
of a black pool « of water. He became alarmed, and thought it high 
time to retreat. Having succeeded, after great trouble, in reaching 
daylight again, he went straight to the spot directly above the pool of 
water where he had seen the three mysterious ‘beings. Here he 
beat a hole with his war-club in the ground, and sat down to watch. 
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In a moment the nose of an old male beaver appeared at the open- 
ing. Mene Seela instantly seized him and dragged him up, when 
two other beavers, both females, thrust out their heads, and these he 
served in the same way. ‘ These,’ continued the old man, ‘must 
have been the three white people whom | saw sitting at the edge of 
the water.’ 

Mene Seela was the grand depository of the legends and tradi- 
tions of the village. I succeeded, however, in getting from him only 
a few fragments. Like all Indians, he was excessively superstitious, 
and continually saw some reason for withholding his stories. ‘ It is 
a bad thing,’ he would say, ‘to tell the tales in summer. Stay with 
us till next winter, and I will tell you every thing [ know; but now 
our war-parties are going out, and our young men will be killed if I 
sit down to tell stories before the frost begins.’ 

But to leave this digression. We remained encamped on this spot 
five days, during three of which the hunters were at work incessantly, 
and immense quantities of meat and hides were brought in. The 
greatest alarm, however, prevailed in the village. All were on the 
alert. The young men were ranging through the country as scouts, 
and the old men paid careful attention to omens and prodigies, and 
especially to their dreams. In order to convey to the enemy (who, 
if they were in the neighborhood, must inevitably have known of 

our presence,) the impression that we were constantly on the watch, 
piles of sticks and stones were erected on all the surrounding hills, 
in such a manner as to appear at a distance like sentinels. Often, 
even to this hour, that scene will rise before my mind like a visible 
reality. The tall white rocks; the old pine-trees on their summits ; 
the sandy stream that ran along their bases and half encircled the 
village; and the wild-sage bushes, with their dull green hue and 
their medicinal odor, that covered all the neighboring declivities. 
Hour after hour the squaws would pass and repass with their vessels 
of water between the stream and the lodges. For the most part, no 
one was to be seen in the camp but women and children, two or three 
superannuated old men, and a few lazy and worthless young ones. 
These, together with the dogs, now grown fat and good- natured with 
the abundance in the camp, were its only tenants. Still it presented 
a busy and bustling scene. In all quarters the meat, hung on cords 
of hide, was drying in the sun, and around all the lodges th 1€ squaws, 
young and old, were laboring on the fresh hides that - were stretched 
upon the ground, scraping the hair from one side and the still adhe- 
ring flesh from the other, and rubbing into them the brains of the 
buffalo, i in order to render them soft and pliant. 

In mercy to myself and my horse, | never went out with the 
hunters after the first day. Of late, however, I had been gaining 
strength rapidly, as was alw ays the case upon every respite of my 
disorder. 1 was soon able to walk with ease. Raymond and I 
would go out upon the neighboring prairies to shoot antelope, or 
sometimes to assail straggling buffalo, on foot; an ¢ attempt in which 
we met with rather indifferent success. To kill a bull with a rifle- 
ball is a difficult art, in the secret of which I was as yet very imper- 
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fectly initiated. As I came out of Kongra-Tonga’s lodge one morn- 
ing, Reynal called to me from the opposite side of the village, and 
asked me over to breakfast. The breakfast was a substantial one. 
It consisted of the rich, juicy hump- ribs of a fat cow; a repast ab- 
solutely unrivalled. It was roasting before the fire, apie upon a 
stout stick, which Re ynal took up and planted in the ground before 
his lodge ; when he, with Raymond and myself, taking our seats 
around it, unsheathed our knives and assailed it with good will. In 
spite of all medical experience, this solid fare, without bread or salt, 
seemed to agree with me admin: ubly. 

‘ We shall have strangers here | before night,’ said Reynal. 

‘How do you know that?’ I asked. 

‘I dreamed so. Iam as good at dreaming as an Indian. There 
is the Hail-Storm; he dreamed the same thing, and he and his crony, 
the Rabbit, have gone out on discovery.’ 

I laughed at Reynal for his cre ‘dulity, went over to my host’s lodge, 
took down my rifle, walked out a mile or two on the prairie, saw an 
old bull standing alone, crawled up a ravine, shot him, and saw him 
escape. Then, quite exhausted and rather ill-humored, I walked 
back to the village. By a strange coincidence, Reynal’s prediction 
had been verified; for the first persons whom I saw were the two 
trappers, Rouleau and Saraphin, coming to meet me. These men, 
as the reader may possibly recollect, had left our party about a fort. 
night before. T hey had been trapping for a while in the Black Hills, 
and were now on their way to the Rocky Mountains, intending in a 
day or two to set out for the ne ighboring Medicine Bow. They 
were not the most elegant or refined of companions, yet they made 
a very welcome addition to the limited society of the village. For 
the rest of that day we lay smoking and talking in Reynal’s lodge. 
This indeed was no better than a little hut, made of hides stretched 
on poles, and entirely open in front. It was well carpeted with soft 
buftalo-robes, and here we all remained, sheltered from the sun, but 
surrounded by the various domestic utensils of Madame Margot’s 
household, her copper kettles and her horn spoons, her wooden dishes 
and bales of meat, together with the articles of her aboriginal ward- 
robe, well packed in cases of painted hide. All was quiet in the vil- 
lage. Though the hunters had not gone out that day, they all lay 
sleeping in their lodges, and most of the women were silently en- 
gaged in their heavy saisien. A few young men were playing at a 
lazy game of ball in the centre of the village; and when they be- 
came “tired, some girls supplied their place “with a more boisterous 
sport. At a little distance, among the lodges, some children and 
half-grown squaws were sportively tossing up one of their number in 
a buffalo-robe, an exact counterpart of the ancient pastime from 
which Sancho Panza suffered so much. Farther out on the prairie, a 
host of littlenaked boys were roaming about, engaged in various rough 
games, or pursuing birds and oT ound- squirrels with their bows and 
arrows ; and wo to the unhappy little animals that fell into their mer- 
ciless, torture-loving hands! A squaw from the next lodge, a nota- 
ble active housewife, named Weah Washtay, or The Good Woman, 
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brought us a large bowl of v asna, addi went into an ecstacy of de- 
light when I presented her with a green glass ring, such as I usually 
wore with a view to similar occasions. 

The sun went down, and half the sky was one glow of fiery red, 
reflected on the little stream as it wound away among the sage- 
bushes. Some young men left the village, and soon returned, driving 
in before them all the horses, hundreds in number, and of every 
size, age and color. The hunters came out, and each securing those 
that belonged to him, examined their condition, and tied them fast by 
long cords to stakes driven in front of his lodge. It was half an hour 
before the bustle subsided and tranquillity was restored again. By 
this time it was nearly dark. Dozens of kettles were hung over the 
blazing fires, around which the squaws, now that their day’ 8 work 
was done, were gathered with their children, laughing and talking 
merrily. A circle of a different kind was formed in the centre of 
the village. This was composed of the old men and warriors of re- 
pute, who with their white buffalo-robes drawn close around their 
shoulders, sat together in a ring upon the ground, and as the pipe 
passed from hand to hand, their conversation had not a particle of the 
gravity and reserve usually ascribed to Indians. I sat down with 
them, as | commonly did. I had in my hand half a dozen squibs 
and serpents, which | had made one day when encamped upon Lara- 
mie Creek, out of gunpowder and charcoal, and the leaves of ‘ Fre- 
mont’s Expedition,’ rolled round a stout lead-pencil. I waited till I 
contrived to get hold of the large piece of burning bois-de-vache 
which the Indians kept by them on the ground for. lighting their 
pipes. With this I lighted all the fire-works at once, and tossed 
them whizzing and sputtering into the air, over the heads of the com- 
pany. They ‘all jumped up and ran off with yelps of astonishment 
and consternation. After a moment or two, they ventured to come 
back one by one, and some of the boldest, picking up the cases of 
burnt paper that were scattered about, examined them with eager’ 
curiosity to discover their mysterious secret. From that time for- 
ward I enjoyed great repute as a ‘ fire-medicine.’ 

The camp was filled with the low hum of cheerful voices. There 
were other sounds, however, of a very different kind, for from a large 
lodge, lighted up like a gigantic lantern by the blazing fire within, 
came a chorus of dismal cries and wailings, long drawn out, like the 
howling of wolves, and a woman, almost naked, was crouching close 
beside it, crying violently, and gashing her legs with a knife till they 
were covered with blood. Just a year before, a young man belonging 
to this family had gone out with a war-party and been slain by the 
enemy, and his relatives were thus lamenting his loss. Still other 
sounds might be heard; loud earnest cries often repeated from amid 
the gloom, at a distance beyond the village. They proceeded from 
some young men who, being about to set out in a few days on a war- 
like expedition, were standing at the top of a hill, calling on the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise. While I was listening, 
Rouleau, with a laugh on his careless face, called to me and directed 


my attention to another quarter. In front of the lodge where Weah 
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Shans lived another squaw was sti villi angrily scolding an old 
yellow dog, who lay on the ground with his nose resting between his 
paws and his eyes turned sleepily up to her face, as if “he were pre- 
tending to give respectful attention, but resolved to fall asleep as 
soon as it was all over. 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ said the old woman. ‘I 
have fed you well and taken care of you ever since you were small 
and blind and could only crawl about and squeal a little, instead of 
howling as you do now. When you grew old, I said you were a 
good dog. You were strong and gentle when the load was put on 
your back, and you never ran among the feet of the horses when we 
were all travelling together over the prairie. But you had a bad 
heart! Whenever a rabbit jumped out of the bushes, you were 
always the first to run after him and lead away all the other dogs be- 
hind you. You ought to have known that it was very dangerous to 
act so. When you had got far out on the prairie, and no one was 
near to help you, perhaps a wolf would jump out of the ravine; and 
then what could you do? You would certainly have been killed, 
for no dog can fight well with a load on his back. Only three days 
ago you ran off in that way, and turned over the bag of wooden 
pins which I used to fasten up the front of the lodge. Look up there 
now, and you will see that it is all flapping open. And now to-night 
you have stolen a great piece of fat meat which was roasting before 
the fire for my children. [I tell you, you have a bad heart, and you 
must die!’ 

So saying, the squaw went into the lodge, and coming out with a 
large stone mallet, killed the unfortunate dog at one blow. This 
speech is worthy of notice, as illustrating a curious characteristic of 
the Indians: the ascribing intelligence and a power of understand- 
ing speech to the inferior animals; to whom, indeed, according to 
many of their traditions, they are linked in close affinity; and they 
even claim the honor of a lineal descent from bears, wolves, deer or 
tortoises. 

As it grew late, and the crowded population began to disappear, I 
too walked across the v illage to the lodge of my host, Kongra- Tonga. 
As I entered, I saw him, by the flickering blaze of the fire in the 
centre, reclining half asleep in his usual place at my right. His 
couch was by no means an uncomfortable one. It consisted of half 
a dozen soft buffalo-robes, laid together on the ground, and a pillow 
made of whitened deer-skin, stuffed with feathers and ornamented 
with beads. At his back was a light frame-work of poles and slen- 
der reeds, against which he could lean with ease when in a sitting 
posture ; and at the top of it, just above his head, his bow and quiver 
were hanging. His squaw,’‘a laughing, broad- faced w oman, appa- 
rently had not yet completed her domestic arrangements, for she was 
bustling about the lodge, pulling over the utensils and ‘the bales of 
dried meats that were ranged carefully around it. Unhappily, she 
and her partner were not the only tenants of the dw elling; for half 
a dozen children were scattered about, sleeping in every imaginable 
posture. My saddle was in its place at the head of the ledge, and a 
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buffalo-robe was spread on the ground before it. Wrapping myself 
in my blanket, I lay down; but ‘had I not been extremely fatigued, 
the noise in the next lodge w veal have prevented my sleeping. There 
was the monotonous thumping of the Indian drum, mixed with oc- 
casional sharp yells, and a chorus chanted by twenty voices. A grand 
scene of @ gambling was going forward with all the < appropriate for- 
malities. The players were staking on the chance issue of the game 
their ornaments, their horses, and as the excitement rose, their gar- 
ments, and even their weapons; for desperate gambling is not con- 
fined to the hells of Paris. The men of the plains and the forests 
no less resort to it as a violent but grateful relief to the tedious mo- 
notony of their lives, which ever alternate between fierce excitement 
and listless inaction. I fell asleep with the dull notes of the drum 
still sounding on my ear; but 1 may as well observe that these furi- 
ous orgies lasted without intermission till daylight. I was soon awa- 
kened “by one of the children crawling over me, while another larger 
one was tugging at my blanket and nestling himself i ina very disagree- 
able proximity. I immediately repelled these advances by punching 
the heads of these miniature sav ages with a short stick which I 
always kept by me for the purpose ; and as sleeping half the day 
and eating much more than is good for them makes them extremely 
restless, this operation usually had to be repeated four or five times in 
the course of the night. My host himself was the author of another 
most formidable annoyance. All these Indians, and he among the 
rest, think themselves bound to the constant performance of certain 
acts as the condition on which their success in life depends, whether 
in war, love, hunting, or any other employment. These ‘ medicines,’ 
as they are called in that country, which are usually communicated 
in dreams, are often absurd enough. Some Indians will strike the 
butt of the pipe against the ground every time they smoke ; others 
will insist that every thing they say shall be interpreted by contraries ; 
and Shaw once met an old man who conceived that all would be lost 
unless he compelled every white man he met to drink a bowl of cold 
water. My host was particularly unfortunate in his allotment. The 
Great Spirit had told him in a dream that he must sing a certain song 
in the middle of every night; and regularly at about twelve o’clock 
his dismal monotonous chanting would awaken me, and I would see 
him seated bolt upright on his couch, going through his dolorous per- 
formance with a most business-like air. There were other voices of 
the night, still more inharmonious. Twice or thrice, between sun- 
set and dawn, all the dogs in the village, and there were hundreds of 
them, would bay and yelp in chorus; a most horrible clamor, resem- 
bling no sound that I have ever heard, except perhaps the frightful 
howling of wolves that we used sometimes to hear, long afterward, 
when descending the Arkansas on the trail of Gen. Kearney’s army. 
This canine uproar is, if possible, more discordant than the other. 
Heard at a distance slowly rising on the night, it has a strange un- 
earthly effect, and would fearfully haunt the dreams of a nervous 
man; “but when you are sleeping in the midst of it, the din is outra- 
geous. One long loud how! from the next lodge perhaps begins it, 
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and voice after voice takes up the sound, till it passes around the 
whole circumference of the village, and the air is filled with confused 
and discordant cries, at once fierce and mournful. It lasts but for a 
moment, and then dies away into silence. 

Morning came, and Kongra-Tonga, mounting his horse, rode out 
with the hunters. It may not be amiss to glance at him for an instant 
in his domestic character of husband and father. Both he and his 
squaw, like most other Indians, were very fond of their children, 
whom they indulged to excess, and never punished, except in ex- 
treme cases, when they would throw a bowl of cold water over them. 
Their offspring became sufficiently undutiful and disobedient under 
this system of education, which tends not a little to foster that wild 
idea of liberty and utter intolerance of restraint which lie at the very 
foundation of the Indian character. It would be hard to find a 
fonder father than my savage friend Kongra-Tonga. ‘There was 
one urchin in pattic ular, rather less than two feet high, to whom he 
was exceedingly attached ; and sometimes spreading a buffalo-robe 
in the lodge, he would seat himself upon it, place his small favorite 
upright before him, and chant in a low tone some of the words used 
as an accompaniment to the war-dance. The little fellow, who could 
just manage to balance himself by stretching out both arms, would 
lift his feet and turn slowly round ‘and round in time to his father’s 
music, while my host w ould laugh with delight and look smiling up 
into my face to see if | were admiring this precious performance of 
his offspring. In his capacity of husband he was somewhat less ex- 
emplary. The squaw who lived in the lodge with him had been his 
partner for many years. She took good care of his children and his 
household concerns. He liked her well enough, and as far as I could 
see, they never quarrelled; but all his warmer affections were re- 
served for younger and more recent favorites. Of these he had at 
present only one, who lived in a lodge apart from his own. One 
day, while in this camp, he became displeased with her, pushed her 
out, threw after her her ornaments, dresses and every thing she had, 
and told her to go home to her father. Having consummated this 
summary divorce, for which indeed he could show good reasons, he 
came back, seated himself in his usual place, and began to smoke 
with an air of the utmost tranquillity and self-satisfaction. 

I was sitting in the lodge with him on that very afternoon, when I 
felt some curiosity to learn the history of the numerous scars that ap- 
peared on his naked body. Of some of them however I did not ven- 
ture to inquire, for I already understood their origin. Each of his 
arms was marked as if deeply gashed with a knife at regular inter- 
vals, and there were other scars also, of a different character, on his 
back and on either breast. They were the traces of those formidable 
tortures which these Indians, in common with a few other tribes, in- 
flict upon themselves at certain seasons; in part, it may be, to gain 
the glory of courage and endurance, but chiefly as an act of self- 
sacrifice to secure the favor of the Great Spirit. The scars upon 
the breast and back were produced by running through the flesh 
strong splints of wood, to which ponderous buffalo- skulls are fastened 
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by cords of hide, and the wretch runs forward with all his strength, 
assisted by two companions, who take hold of each arm, until the 
flesh tears apart and the heavy loads are left behind. Others of 
Kongra-Tonga’s scars were the result of accidents ; but he had many 
which he received in war. He was one of the most noted warriors 
in the village. In the course of his life he had slain, as he boasted 
to me, fourteen men; and though, like other Indians, he was a great 
braggart and utterly regardless of truth, yet in this statement common 
report bore him out. Being much flattered by my inquiries, he told 
me tale after tale, true or false, of his warlike exploits ; and there was 
one among the rest illustrating the worst features of the Indian cha- 
racter too well for me to omit it. Pointing out of the opening of the 
lodge toward the Medicine Bow Mountain, not many miles distant, 
he said that he was there a few summers ago with a war-party of his 
young men. Here they found two Snake Indians, hunting. The 
shot one of them with arrows, and chased the other up the side of the 
mountain till they surrounded him on a level place, and Kongra- 
Tonga himself jumping forward among the trees, seized him by the 
arm. Two of his young men then ran up and held him fast while 
he scalped him alive. They then built a great fire, and cutting the 
tendons of their captive’s wrists and feet, threw him in and held him 
down with long poles until he was burnt to death. He garnished his 
story with a great many descriptive particulars much too revolting to 
mention. His features were remarkably mild and open, without the 
fierceness of expression common among these Indians; and as he 
detailed these devilish cruelties, he looked up into my face with the 
same air of earnest simplicity which a little child would wear in rela- 
ting to its mother some anecdote of its youthful experience. 

Old Mene Seela’s lodge could offer another illustration of the fero- 
city of Indian warfare. A bright-eyed active little boy was living 
there. He had belonged to a village of the Gros-Ventre Blackfeet, 
a small but bloody and treacherous band in close alliance with the 
Arapahoes. About a year before Kongra-Tonga, the Eagle Feather 
and a party of warriors, had found about twenty lodges of these In- 
dians upon the plains a little to the eastward of our present camp; 
and stirrounding them in the night, they butchered men, women and 
children without mercy, preserving only this little boy alive, He 
was adopted into the old man’s family, and was now fast becoming 
identified with the Ogillalah children, among whom he mingled on 
equal terms. There was also a Crow warrior in the village, a man 
of gigantic stature and most symmetrical proportions. Having been 
taken prisoner many years before and adopted by a squaw in place of 
a son whom she had lost, he had forgotten his old national antipathies 
and was now both in act and inclination an Ogillalah. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of the grand warlike com- 
bination against the Snake and Crow Indians originated in this vil- 
lage ; and though this plan had fallen to the ground, the embers of 
the martial ardor continued to glow brightly. About a dozen young 
men had prepared themselves to go out against the enemy. The 
fourth day of our stay in this camp was fixed upon for their depar- 
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ture. At the head of this party was a well-built, active little Indian, 
called the White Shield, whom | had always noticed for the great neat- 
ness of his dress and appearance. His lodge too, though not a large 
one, was the best in the village, his squaw was one of the prettiest 
girls, and altogether his dwelling presented a complete model of an 
Ogillalah domestic establishment. I was often a visitor there, for the 
White Shield being rather partial to white men, used to invite me to 
continual feasts at all hours of the day. Once when the substantial 
part of the entertainment was concluded, and he and I were seated 
cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, smoking together very amicably, he 
took dow n his warlike equipments w hic h were hanging around the 
lodge, and displayed them with great pride and self-importance. 
Among the rest was a most superb head-dress of feathers. Taking 
this from its case, he put it on and stood before me, as if conscious of 
the air of wild chiv alry which it gave to his dark face and his vigor- 
ous graceful figure. ‘He told me that upon it were the feathers of 
three war-eagles, equal in value to the same number of good horses. 
He took up also a shield gaily painted and hung with flutteri ing feathers. 
The effect of these barbaric ornaments was admirable, for they were 
arranged with no little skill and taste. His quiver was made of the 
spotted skin of a small panther, such as are common among the Black 
Hills, from which the tail and distended claws were still “allowed to 
hang. The White Shield concluded his entertainment in a manner 
characteristic of an Indian. He begged of me a little powder and 
ball, for he had a gun as wellas bow and arrows, but this I was obliged 
to séfaae, because I had scarcely enough for my own use. Making 
him, however, a parting present of a paper of vermilion, I left him 
apparently quite contented. 

Unhappily on the next morning the White Shield took cold, and 
was attacked with a violent inflammation of the throat. Immediately 
he seemed to lose all spirit, and though before no warrior in the vil- 
lage had borne himself more proudly and gallantly, he now moped 
about from lodge to lodge with a forlorn and dejected air. At leneth 
he came and sat down, close wrapped in his robe before the lodge of 
Reynal, but when he found that neither he nor I knew how to relieve 
him, he arose and stalked over to one of the medicine-men of the vil- 
lage. This old imposter thumped him for some time with both firsts, 
howled and yelped over him, and beat a drum close to his ear to expel 
the evil spirit that had taken possession of him. This vigorous treat- 
ment failing of the desired effect, the White Shield withdrew to his 
own lodge, where he lay disconsolate for some hours. Making his 
appearance once more in the afternoon, he again took his seat on the 
ground before Reynal’s lodge, holding his throat fast with his hand. 
For some time he sat perfectly silent with his eyes fixed mournfully 
on the ground. At last he began to speak in a low dejected tone : 

‘1 ama brave man,’ he said ; ‘all the young men think me a great 
warrior, and ten of them are ready to go ‘with me to the war. I will 
go and show them the enemy. Last summer the Snakes killed my 
brother. I cannot live unless I revenge his death. ‘To-morrow we 

will set out and I will take their scalps.’ 
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The Ww hite Shield, as he expressed this resolution, seemed to have 
lost all the sccestemed fire and spirit of his look, and speaking 1 ina 
subdued voice, hung his head as if in a fit of despondency. 

As I was sitting that evening at one of the fires, I saw him arrayed 
in his splendid war-dress, his cheeks painted with vermilion, leading 
his favorite war-horse to the front of his lodge. He mounted and 
rode round the village, singing his war-song in a loud hoarse voice 
amid the shrill acelamations of the women. Then dismounting, he 
remained for some minutes prostrate upon the ground, as if an act of 
supplication. On the following morning | looked in vain for the 
departure of the warriors. All was quiet in the village until late in 
the forenoon, when the White Shield issuing from his lodge, came and 
seated himself in his old place before us. Reynal asked him why 
he had not gone out to find the enemy ? 

‘I cannot go,’ answered the White Shield in a dejected voice. ‘I 
have given my war-arrows to the Meneaska.’ 

‘You have only given him two of your arrows,’ said Reynal. ‘If 
you ask him he will give them back again.’ 

For some time the White Shield said nothing. At last he spoke 
in a gloomy tone: 

‘One of my young men has had bad dreams. The spirits of the 
dead came and threw stones at him in his sleep.’ 

If such a dream had actually taken place it would instantly have 
broken up this or any other war-party, but both Reynal and I were 
convinced at the time that it was a mere fabrication to excuse his re- 
maining at home. 

The White Shield was a warrior of noted prowess. Very proba- 
bly, he would have received a mortal wound without the show of pain, 
and endured without flinching the worst tortures that an enemy could 
inflict upon him. The whole power of an Indian’s nature would be 
summoned to encounter such a trial; every influence of his educa- 
tion from childhood would have prepared him for it: the cause of 
his suffering would have been visibly and palpably before him, and his 
fierce spirit would rise to set his enemy at defiance, and gain the highest 
glory of a warrior by meeting death with fortitude. But when he 
feels himself attacked by a mysterious evil, before whose insidious 
assaults his manhocd is wasted, and his strength drained away, when 
he can see no enemy to resist and defy, the boldest warrior falls pros- 
trate at once. He believes that a bad spirit has taken possession of 
him, or that he is the victim of some charm. When suffering froma 
protracted disorder, an Indian will often abandon himself to his sup- 
posed destiny, pine away and die, the victim of his own imagination. 
The same effect will often follow from a series of calamities s, or a 
long run of ill-success, and the sufferer has been known to ride into the 
midst of an enemy’s camp, or attack a grizzly bear single-handed, to 
get rid of a life which he supposed to lie ‘under the doom “of misfortune. 

Thus after all his fasting, dreaming, and calling upon the Great 
Spirit, the White Shield’s war- “party was pitifully broken up. A day 
or two after this, however, as if by way of compensation, a quarrel 
arose in the village itself, and a general battle among its fierce inhabi- 
tants had well nigh been the result. 
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HE PHANTOM-PAINTER. 


At sunset, in the old familiar clime 
Where Art retains her consecrated bower, 

Where tuneful vespers never cease to chime 
The swan-like dirge of day’s departing hour, 
A painter gazes from a lonely tower 

Upon the golden clouds that o’er him play, 
And longs to pencil with accustomed power 

The dolphin-glories of the dying day, 

How bright of hue, how soon to pass away ! 


But ah! for him no more the sweets of Art; 

In vain the wooing beauties of the sky: 
Wasted his frame and overtasked his heart, 

He gazes skyward with the day to die! 

No voice or ministry of love is nigh ; 
Hushed into reverent stillness is the air, 

Save when the lonely clock clicks loudly by, 
As if rude Time, with mockery of despair, 
In ruthless haste his scythe were whetting there. 


And now to break that solitude (how lone !) 
Footsteps approach, but yet no sounds arise ; 
Echo, affrighted, crouches ‘neath the stone 
‘That paves the chamber where the painter lies: 
An archer comes; and on his bow he tries 
An arrow feathered from an angel’s wing, 
Yet pauses, ere the shining missive flies, 


To marvel that the shaft hath lost its sting ; 
Meanwhile, some angels near begin to sing. 


Holy and rare it is for Death to smile ! 
Yet as the quiring throng he doth review, 
Seraphic strains his wonted frown beguile, 
And to soft pity his stern heart subdue ; 
He sees the fluttering spirit oft renew 
Its feeble hold within that throbbing breast, 
And reads that ere its bars be broken through, 
Mortality doth urge a last request 
To see its childhood’s haunts, then be at rest. 


Death kindly now, outstretching through the room 
The painter's winding-sheet of spotless white, 
With his inverted arrow’s angel-plume, 
Portrays thereon the scenes of young delight. 
Each joy that in life’s morning took its flight, 
Now, at life’s evening, seeks its wonted nest, 
And droops its pinions in the coming night ; 
Yet only till new morn shall wake its rest, 
And send it forth with brighter plumage drest. 


Again the boy doth seem, as in a glass, 
To muse beside his native mountain-streams, 
Longing to paint the bubbles as they pass, 
Enamelled with the sun’s disparted beams. 
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Or chasing now that type of childhood’s dreams, 
The butterfly, across the meadow gay, 

He pauses to upraise the flower that seems, 
Though trampled on, forgivingly to say, 
‘Oh! crush not thus the joys of life’s young day "’ 


And now the bounties of the evening board 
Entice from sport, though loth to leave their play, 
A band of joyous hearts, each overstored 
With wonderful achievements wrought that day ; 
All tell at once whate’er they have to say, 
And merrily laugh until the clock strikes nine, 
When reverently they put their mirth away, 
To hear a portion of the Word divine, 
And kneel in prayer at prayer’s most favored shrine. 


Upon the winding-sheet there now is wrought 

Youth’s tearful exile when young Learning calls ; 
Again the painter-boy is good for nought 

But chalking pictures on the rustic walls: 

Scant praise to stinted effort ever falls, 
Yet oftentimes the realms of sweet idlesse 

Are whispering glades, where Fancy builds her halls, 
And wings her airy messengers, to bless 
The votary of Nature’s loveliness. 


But there was one, queen of those youthful days, 
Timid like him, and shrinking as the flower, 
That he would rudely sketch, but she would praise 
As if a Ciaupe had spent thereon his power: 
So grew their hearts together, that the hour 
Of gladness and of grief to each was one ; 
They were each other’s lessons ; to the bower, 
For this sweet study, they would daily run, 
And count the task when finished, just begun. 


Now, pictured forth by Death’s mysterious art, 
He sees her life-like presence, soft and fair, 
As if the inner music of his heart, 
Heard by its mate, had sweetly won her there. 
With twilight’s holy calm she bends in prayer, 
(Pure as a snow-flake through the sunbeams driven,) 
Beseeching that the all-protecting care 
Which to the sparrow’s devious flight is given, 
May guard his way, and guide his steps to heaven. 


Yet, lest mortality may hardly wean 
Its long devotion from a love so sweet, 
Death paints a tomb-stone in the church-yard green 
To mark the recent traces of his feet. 
The mortal weeps for one he soon shall meet, 
Yet when he thinks how soon, he weeps no more, 
But yearns that sister’s angel-form to greet 
Whose arms are stretching from the spirit-shore, 
Entreating him, with leve, to hasten o’er. 
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Death turns his shaft to brush away a tear ; 
No longer is his fatal aim delayed: 
The circling angels gently interfere, 
And on their wings receive the ransomed shade ; 
While to their heavenly homes he is conveyed, 
One swifter winged and tenderer than the rest, 
Bends tearfully beside the suppliant maid 
Whose prayer e’en now to heaven is addressed, 
And pours these words into her stricken breast : 


‘ The Sabbath of heart-rest is his at last ; 
His dove-like spirit, that would often stray 
In fruitless searchings o'er the waters vast, 
Has found green groves where its white wings may play: 
While from its ark, now mouldering away 
Upon the mountain-top of lofty aim, 
Prolific thoughts have wandered into day ; 
Thoughts prisoned while 'Time’s tempests fiercely came, 
But which perchance Eternity may claim.’ 


Ir is an almost universal belief among those who have faith in 
man’s immortality, that when his spiritual nature has been divested 
of its present veil—the bodily organization by which it at pleasure 
reveals or conceals itself—it shall be manifested to all at a glance in 
the unsullied beauty of holiness, or the dark deformity of vice. Shall 
our vision extend farther? Shall we read the soul’s past history ? 
Shall we know the struggles which have given strength to its powers ? 
the fears which have shadowed, and the hopes which have lighted its 
earthly path? Shall we learn the unspoken sacrifices which have 
been laid on the altar of its affections or its duty? Shall we see 
how a single generous impulse has shaped the whole course of its 
being, and been as a heavenly flame to which every selfish desire 
and feeling has been committed in noiseless devotion? If this be so, 
how many such records shall be furnished by the life of Woman! 
How often shall it be found, that from such a flame has arisen the light 
with which she has brightened the existence of others ! 

Meeta WERNER was the daughter of industrious, honest Germans, 
who had emigrated to the western part of Pennsylvania when she 
was but a child of seven years old. Only a quarter of a mile from 
the spot on which Carl Werner had fixed his residence lived a bro- 
ther German, Franz Rainer. Franz was a widower, with one child, 
a son, named Ernest. He was a hard, stern man, and the first smiles 
which had lighted the existence of the young Ernest were caught from 
the sprightly Meeta and her kind-hearted mother. The children be- 
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came play-fellows and friends, It was a wild country in which they 
lived. A very short walk from their own doors brought them into a 
forest which seemed to their young imaginations endless; where 
gigantic trees interlaced their branches, and with their green foliage 
shut out the sun in summer, or in winter reflected it in dazzling 
brightness, and a thousand gorgeous colors from the icicles which 
cased their leafless branches and pendent twigs. There was not a 
foot-path, a sunny hill or flowery dell, for miles around their homes, 
which had not been trodden together by Meeta Werner and Ernest 
Rainer before their acquaintance was a year old. Now they would 
come home laden with wood-flowers, and now they might be seen 
treading wearily back from some distant spot with baskets filled with 
black-berries or with the dark-blue whortle-berries. There were no 
schools in the neighborhood, but they had been taught by their fathers 
to read and write their own language, and Ernest afterward acquired 
some knowledge of English from the good pastor who had accompa- 
nied the emigrants from Germany, and who acted as their interpreter 
when they needed one. Having access to few books, they seemed 
likely to grow up with little more learning than might be gathered 
from their own observation of the world around them; but when 
Ernest was eighteen and Meeta fifteen years of age, circumstances 
occurred which gave an entirely new coloring to their lives. 

Franz Rainer had not always been so stern and hard as he now 
seemed. He had married imprudently, in the world’s acceptation of 
that term; that is, he had made a portionless but lovely girl his wife, 
and in doing so had incurred his father’s lasting displeasure. He 
had been banished from a home of plenty with a small sum, ‘ to keep 
him from starving,’ he was told. With that sum and a young deli- 
cate wife he sailed for America, and found a home for himself and 
his boy and a grave for his wife in the forests of Pennsylvania. Top 
proud to seek a reconciliation with those who had cast him off, he 
had held no communication with his own family after leaving Ger- 
many ; and it was not till Ernest was, as we have said, eighteen, that 
the silence of his home was broken by what seemed a voice from the 
past. After many hindrances and delays, and passing through many 
hands for which it had not been intended, a letter reached him from 
a merchant in Philadelphia, who had been requested to institute a 
search for Franz by his only brother. The old Rainer was dead, and 
the family estate had descended to this brother, a scholar and a man 
of solitary habits. Finding himself growing old in a lonely home, 
and retaining some kindly memory of the brother in whose com- 
panionship his childhood had been passed, he wished him to return 
to Germany and again dwell with him in the house of their fathers. 
To this Franz would by no means consent. His nature was cast in 
too stern a mould to re-knit at a word the ties which had been so 
violently sundered. He consented, however, after some correspond- 
ence with his brother, to send Ernest to Germany, to be educated 
there ; at least, to receive such an education as could be gained in 
four years; for he insisted that at the end of that time he should re- 
turn to America and remain there while his father lived. ‘ After my 
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death, if he choose to return to the home from which his father was 
banished, he may,’ wrote the still resentful Franz. 

And how was this change in all the prospects of his life received 
by the young Ernest and his companion Meeta? By him with min- 
gled feelings. Regret, joy, fear, hope, by turns ruled his soul. The 
regret was all for Meeta and her mother ; they were the sources of 
all his pleasant memories; and as he gazed upon Meeta’s hitherto 
bright face, now clouded with sorrow, and kissed from her cheek the 
first tears he had ever known her to shed for herself, he was ready to 
give up all his fair prospects abroad and live with her forever. Meeta 
herself however gave a new direction to his thoughts by generously 
turning from the subject of her grief in parting, to dw ell on the idea 
of the “delight with which they would meet again, and especially on 
her peculiar pleasure in seeing Ernest come back, ‘riding in a grand 
coach, with servants following him on horse-back, as she remembered 
to have seen in Germany, and knowing enough to teach Parson 
Schmidt himself!’ After listening to such prophecies, Ernest no 
longer expressed any desire to remain with Meeta; he contented 
himself instead with promising to return as soon as he could, and 
with winning from her a promise that, come when he w ould, she 
would be his wife. This was not a new thought or a new word to 
either. They could scarcely tell themselves when the idea had first 
arisen in their minds that they would one day live together and be 
what Carl Werner and his wife were to each other. They had even 
chosen a site for their house; and Ernest had more than once of late 
expressed the opinion that-they were old enough to inform their 
parents of their intentions; but the more timid Meeta had objected. 
Now however she could refuse Ernest nothing, and before the day of 
parting came they had made a confidante of Meeta’s mother, and 
from her the two fathers had learned the desires of their children. 
Carl Werner heard the story with a smile; but a denser shadow 
gathered on the dark brow of Franz. For a moment something of 
his father’s pride was in his heart; but his own blighted life rose be- 
fore him, and he said: ‘ The boy may do as he pleases. No man has 

a right to control another on such a subject.’ 

The sun had not yet risen, though its rays were gilding the few 
light clouds that flecked the eastern sky, when Meeta and Ernest 
stood together beneath an old oak which had long been their favorite 
‘ trysting-tree,’ to say those last words and give and receive those 
last looks which are among life’s most sacred treasures. Smiles and 
blushes mingled with tears on Meeta’s cheek as Ernest pressed her 
to his bosom, kissed her agam and again, dnd promised that his first 
letter from Germany should be addressed to her, and that in exactly 
four years from that date he would be again beneath that tree, to 
claim her promise to be his forever. The voice of Carl Werner, 
who was to accompany Ernest the first stage of his journey, startled 
them in the midst of their adieus; and bursting from the arms of 
her companion, Meeta plunged deeper into the woods to escape her 
father’s eye. When Carl returned in the evening, he handed her a 

small parcel, saying, ‘ There ’s some foolery that Ernest bought for 
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you, Meet Silly boy! I hope they ’ll teach him in oe to 
take better care of his money !’ 

The parcel contained a very plain locket, with one of Ernest’s 
dark curls enclosed in it. Plain as it was, it ‘seemed to Meeta, as it 
probably had seemed to Ernest, a magnificent present; yet she valued 
more the few simple words written on the paper which enveloped it: 
‘For Meeta, my promised wife.’ Four months passed away before 
Meeta heard again of her lover. Then there came a letter to her, 
which was full of the great cities through which Ernest had passed, 
the home to which he had come, and the new life which was opening 
to him there. In his descriptions his uncle seemed a very grand 
gentleman, and his uncle’s house-keeper almost as grand a lady. He 
told of the new wardrobe which had been provided for him, the ac- 
quaintances to whom he had been introduced, and the studies he had 
commenced. And in all this Meeta saw only the first steps toward 
that grandeur which she had predicted for him, and she rejoiced. 

Four or five such letters were received by Meeta, each full of her 
lover himself; but they came at lengthening intervals, and durin 
the third year she received from him only messages sent through his 
father, though every message still conveyed a promise to write soon. 
The letters of Ernest showed that he had made great advances in 
scholarship during his residence in Germany, and to all but Meeta 
herself, and perhaps her mother, they gave equal evidence that his 
heart was not with the home or the friends he had -left in America. 
But no shadow ever passed over the transparent faith of Meeta. Er- 
nest was to her still the frank, ardent, simple-hearted boy whom she 
had loved so long and so truly. She was still his promised wife. Her 
quick sensibility to all which touched him made her feel that there 
was a change in the tone with which her father named him, and an 
expression, half of anger, half of pity, on his face when she alluded 
to him. It was an expression which gave her pain, though she did 
not understand its meaning; and she ceased to speak of Ernest, lest 
she should call it up; but his locket lay next her heart, his letters 
were well nigh worn away with frequent reading, and no day passed 
in which she did not visit the oak beneath which they had parted, and 
beneath which she fondly believed they were to meet again. 

During the fourth year of Ernest’s absence his letters to his father 
became more frequent and sometimes enclosed a few lines to Meeta. 
To both he expressed a strong desire to remain one more year abroad, 
alleging that to interrupt his studies now, would be to render all his 
past labors unav ailing. There was scarce a struggle in Meeta’s mind 
in yielding her own almost matured hopes to what seemed so reason- 
able a wish of Ernest; but the elder Rainer was not so easily won to 
compliance. Urgent representations from his brother as well as Er- 
nest, did at length; however, induce him to consent to the absence of 
his son for another year. 

This was an important year to Meeta. It brought her an acquaint- 
ance through whom her dormant intellect was aroused, and her man- 
ners fitted for something more than the rude life by which she had 
been hitherto surrounded. This was Mrs. Schwartz, the wife of a 
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young sabe who had come to assist Mr. Sokanble i in those duties to 
which his advancing years rendered him unequal. Mrs. Schwartz 
was a woman of no ordinary stamp. Highly educated, with an intense 
enjoyment of every form of beauty and grace, she saw something of 
them embellishing the homeliest employments and most common life 
with which a sentiment of duty was connected. Severe illness had 
confined her to her bed for many weeks soon after her arrival, and 
before she had been able to establish that perfect domestic economy 
which renders the daily and hourly inspection and interference of the 
mistress of a mansion needless tothe comfort of its inmates. During this 
period, Meeta, whose sympathies had been deeply interested in the stran- 
ger, nursed her and planned for her and worked for her until she made 
herself a place in her heart among her life-friends. As Mrs. Schwartz 
saw her moving around her with such busy kindness, the thought often 
arose in her mind, ‘What can I dofor her?’ This is a question we sel- 
dom ask ourselves of any one sincerely without finding an answer to it. 

We have said that Meeta had access to few books in early life; we 
might have added, that she had little opportunity of hearing the con- 
versation of persons more cultivated than herself. Thus were the 
two great sources of intellectual development sealed to her. She had 
a thoughtful, earnest mind. She loved the beautiful world around her, 
and the Great Bete who made and sustained that world. But if 
the contemplation of these things awakened thoughts of a higher 
character than the daily baking and brewing, milking and scrubbing 
in her father’s house, she had no language i in which to clothe them, 
and vague and undefined, they fleeted away like the morning mists, 
leaving no impress of their presence. Her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Schwartz, and the conversations she sometimes heard between her 
and her husband, gave to these shadows substance and form, and 
awakened a new want in Meeta’s soul—the want of knowledge. 
As in all else, Ernest was present in this. He would doubtless be in- 
telligent, wise, like Mr. Schwartz, and how could she be his com- 
panion? Something of these new experiences in Meeta was divined 
by Mrs. Schwartz, and with a true womanly tact she became her teacher 
without wounding herself-love. The road to knowledge once opened 
to Meeta, her advance on it was rapid. How could it be otherwise, 
when every step was bringing her nearer to Ernest! The elevation 
and refinement of mind which Meeta thus acquired impressed them- 
selves on her agreeable features. Her dark eyes became bright with 
the soul’s light, and her whole aspect so attractive, that her old friends 
exclaimed, as they looked upon her: 

‘How handsome Meeta Werner grows, she who used to be so 
plain |’ 

After a time these superficial observers thought they had found the 
cause of this change in Meeta’s change of costume, for a new sense 
of beauty had been awakened in her under whose guidance her dark 
hair was brought in soft silken braids upon her cheeks, wound grace- 
fully around her well-shaped head, and sometimes ornamented with a 
ribband or a cluster of wild flowers, while her dresses were remo- 
delled so as to resemble less the fashion which her mother and her 
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sister emigrants had imported thirteen years before from Germany, 
and to give a more natural air to her really fine figure. 

‘How wonderfully Meeta has improved,’ said Mrs. Schwartz, one 
evening to his wife, as he looked after the retreating form of her friend. 

‘Yes, and I am truly rejoiced that she has so improved before her 
lover returns to claim her.’ 

‘I wish he could have taken away with him such an impression as 
our handsome and intelligent Meeta would now make. He would 
have been much more likely to remain constant toher. There must 
be a painful contrast between the cultivated and graceful women he 
has known in Germany, and his memory of his early love.’ 

‘ Love is a great embellisher,’ said Mrs. Schwartz, with a gay smile, 
and the conversation passed to more general topics. 

The fifth year of Ernest’s absence was gone, and still he came not ; 
but he was coming soon, at least so his father said, though he did 
not show Meeta the letters on which he founded his assertion. It was 
the first time he had withheld them; a circumstance the more re- 
markable, because of late he seemed to regard Meeta with greater 
affection and confidence than he had ever done before. He nowsought 
her society and seemed pleased and even proud of the connection to 
which he had at first consented with some reluctance. It was very 
soon after the reception of the letter from Ernest to which we have 
alluded, that Franz Rainer’s health began to fail, and that so rapidly 
that Meeta feared Ernest could not arrive in time to see him. She 
was to the old man an angel of consolation, and he clung to her as to 
his last hope. In pity to his lonely condition, her own parents were 
willing to spare her for a time, and Meeta, that she might take care of 
him by night as well as by day, had removed to his house a week be- 
fore Ernest’s arrival. He came not wholly unwarned of the sorrow 
that awaited him, for he had found a letter from Meeta at the house 
of the merchant in Philadelphia through whom he had corresponded 
with his father, tenderly yet plainly revealing her fears, and urging 
him to hurry homeward without delay. He travelled with little rest 
or refreshment for two days and nights, and arrived late on the third 
day at his father’s house. It was a still summer evening, and while 
the old man slept, Meeta sat near him in the only parlor the house af- 
forded, reading by a shaded night lamp. She heard the sound of 
carriage wheels, and paused to listen; the sound ceased; a shadow 
darkened the moonlight which had been streaming through an open 
window, and then Ernest, the play-fellow of her childhood, the lover of 
her youth, stood before her; but how changed; how gloriously 
changed, thought Meeta, even in that hour of hurry and agitation. 
They gazed on each other in silence for a moment, and then Meeta 
with a bright smile, yet in a whisper, for even then she forgot not the 
dying man, asked : 

‘Do you not know me, Ernest ?’ 

‘Meeta!’ he ejaculated, as he took the hand she extended to him, 
but dropping it almost immediately, he said anxiously: ‘ My father; 
he lives, Meeta ?” 


‘He does, Ernest, and may live, I think will live, for many days 
yet.’ 
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‘Thank Gop! then I shall see him again !’ 

The conversation had till now been in whispers, but Ernest uttered 
his ejaculation of thankfulness aloud. There was a movement in the 
old man’s room, a sound, and Meeta glided to his side. 

‘Who were you talking with, my daughter?’ he murmured feebly. 
For many days Franz Rainer had called Meeta daughter, as if he 
found pleasure in recalling the tie between them. 

‘ With one who tells me Ernest has arrived, and will see you soon,’ 
said Meeta. 

‘It is Ernest himself. I knew his voice; Ernest,my son!’ And 
the old man’s tones were loud and strong, as Meeta had not heard 
them for days. In another moment, Ernest was bending over his fa- 
ther, and they were gazing on each other with a tenderness whose 
very existence they had not before suspected. Tears were rolling 
down the face of the once stern old man, as he pressed his son’s hand 
again and again, and murmured blessings on him, and thanks to Gop 
for his safe return; and Ernest, as he marked the death-shadow on 
his father’s brow, felt that a tie was tearing away which had been 
woven more intimately than he had supposed with his heart’s fibres. 
The weeping Meeta composed herself that she might soothe them. 

‘Ernest, I cannot let you stay longer here; I am your father’s 
nurse !’ 

‘My nurse, my daughter, my all, Ernest; your gift to me, my son, 
which, thank Gop! you have come in time to receive again from my 
hands. Take her to you, Ernest.’ 

The old man held Meeta’s hand clasped in his own toward his son, and 
Ernest touched it, but so slightly and with a hand so cold, that Meeta 
looked upinalarm. There was a beseeching expression in the eyes 
that met hers; a look which she did not understand, and yet on which 
she acted. 

‘Ernest,’ she said, ‘ you are fatigued to death, and your father has 
been too much agitated already. Go, I pray you, for the present; I 
cannot leave your father, but you will find coffee and biscuits by the 
kitchen fire, and there is a bed prepared in your own room. Good- 
night ; we shall meet again to-morrow,’ she added with a smile to the 
old man. 

Ernest gave her a more cordial glance and pressure of the hand 
than she had yet received from him; told his father that he would 
only snatch an hour’s sleep and be with him again, and left the room. 

‘Go with him, Meeta; you must have much to say.’ 

‘ Nothing ‘that we cannot say as well to-morrow. And now you 
must take another sleeping draught, for I see Ernest has carried off all 
the effect of your last.’ 

Meeta spoke cheerfully, yet her heart was sad, she scarce knew 
why. She would not think Ernest unkind, yet how different had been 
their meeting from that which fancy had so often sketched for her ! 

Franz Rainer fell asleep, and again Meeta returned to the parlor. 
A lamp was still burning there, and by its dim light she saw the form 
of Ernest extended on a settee with his cloak and valise for his bed 

and pillow. At first she drew timidly back into the chamber, but as 
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the slight noise she had made before perceiving him, had failed to dis- 
turb him, she felt assured that he slept soundly, and an irresistible 
desire arose in her heart to draw near him and look at him more 
closely than she had yet ventured todo. She stood beside him ; her 
heart bounded against the locket, his gift, which lay in its accustomed 
place, as she marked with a quick eye how the handsome but un- 
couth stripling had expanded into the man of noble proportions, whose 
features had, like her own, acquired a new character under the refin- 
ing touch of intellect. Meeta looked on him till her eyes grew dim 
with tears pressed from a heart full of emotion, compounded of happy 
memories and glad hopes, shadowed by disappointment and saddened 
by doubt. Above all other feelings, however, rose the undying love 
which had ‘ grown with her growth and strengthened with her strength.’ 
Suddenly, by an irrepressible impulse, she laid her hand softly on the 
dark locks of waving hair which clustered over his broad brow, and 
breathed in low, tender accents, ‘ My Ernest!’ 

On leaving his father’s room, Ernest had thrown himself on his fa- 
ther’s couch not to sleep but to rest; and when slumber overpowered 
him, he had yielded to it unwillingly, and with the determination to be 
on the alert and ready to arise on the first summons. Sleep that comes 
thus, however it may continue through other disturbing causes, rarely 
resists a touch, or the sound of our own name, and light as was Meeta’s 
touch and low as were her tones, Ernest was partially aroused by 
them. He stirred, and she would have retreated noiselessly from his 
side, but as his eyes unclosed, they fell upon her with an expression 
of such rapturous love as she had never seen in them before, and in 
an instant he had encircled her form with his arm and drawn her to 
his bosom. In glad surprise she rested there a moment; it was but 
a moment. 

‘Sophie — my Sophie !’ were the murmured words that met her 
ear, and gave her strength to burst from his embraces and glide rapidly, 
noiselessly back into the darkened chamber. There, sheltered by the 
darkness, she could see Ernest raise himself slowly up from his couch, 
look almost wildly around him, and then seemingly satisfied that he 
had only dreamed, sink back again to rest. 

A dream it had indeed been to him; a shadow of the night; to 
Meeta a dark cloud, in whose gloom she was henceforth to walk for- 
ever. Hours of conversation could not so fully have revealed the 
truth to Meeta as those simple words: ‘Sophie — my Sophie !’ ut- 
tered by Ernest in such a tone of heart-worship. Ernest loved with all 
the fond idolatry which she had thought of late belonged not to man’s 
affections ; but he loved another. Jealousy; the bitter consciousness 
of her own slighted love; the memory of his vows; the crushin 
thought that she was nothing to him now;; that while he had been the 
life of her life, another had filled his thoughts and ruled his being, 
created a wild tempest in her soul. All was still around her. The 
sick man, the tired Ernest slept; and without, not even the rustlin 
of a leaf disturbed the repose of Nature. She seemed to herself the 
only living thing in the universe; and to her, life was torture. An 


hour passed in this stil], concentrated agony, and she could endure it 
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no Lteciuies she must sacs up % ui doing ; she wedi wake Benet she 
would ‘tell him the revelation she had made; upbraid him with her 
blighted life, and leave him. Let him send Son his Sophie; what did 
she, the outcast, the rejected, there in his house ?— why should she 
nurse his father? She rose ‘ond approached again the couch of Er- 
nest; she was about to call him, but she was arrested by the expres- 
sion of agony in his face. His brow was contracted, and as she con- 
tinued to gaze, low moans issued from his quivering lips. Ernest too 
was a sufferer ; ; how that thought softened the hard, cold, icy crust that 
had been gathering around her heart! The bitterness of pride and 
jealousy gave place to tendereremotions. Tears gathered in her eyes, 
and stealing softly back to her sheltered seat, she wept long and silently. 

‘In sorrow the angels are near ;’ and Meeta’s heart was now full 
of sorrow, notof anger. Sad must her life ever be, but what of that, 
if Ernest could be happy? Perhaps he suffered for her; the good, 
true Ernest. It might be that only in dreams he had told his love to 
Sophie, bound to silence, painful silence, by his vows to her. She 
then could make him happy, and was not that her first desire? If it 
were not, her love was a low, selfish, unworthy love, and she would 
pray that it might be purified. She did pray, not as she would have 
done an hour before, to be taken out of the world, but that she might 
be made meet to do the will of her Farner while in the world. She 
prayed for herself, for Ernest ; and sweet peace stole into her heart, 
and before the morning light came, she had resolved not to leave the 
old man who loved her, during his few remaining days, yet not to keep 
Ernest in doubt of his own freedom. She was impatient that he 
should awake, and fell asleep 1 imagining various modes of making her 
communication to him. E xhausted by mental agitation even more 
than by her long watching, she slept long and heavily. When she 
awoke, Ernest was shading the window at her side, through which 
the sun was shining brightly i intothe room. As she moved, he looked 
at her kindly, and said : 

‘lam afraid I awoke you, Meeta, when I meant only to prolong 
your sleep by shutting out this light.’ 

‘T have slept long enough,’ was all that Meeta could say. The old 
Rainer was awake, and dreading above all things some allusion from 
him to the supposed relations of Ernest and herself, she hastened from 
the room and busied herself in the preparation of breakfast. Having 
seen that meal placed upon the table, she returned to the sick room 
and begged that Ernest would pour out his own coffee, while she did 
some things that were essential to his father’s comfort. She lingered 
till Ernest came to see if he could not take her place, and then, as the 
old man slept peacefully, and she could make no farther excuse, she 
accompanied him back to the table. The breakfast, a mere form to 
Meeta at least, proceeded in silence, or with only a casual remark from 
Ernest, scarcely heard by her, on the weather, the rapidity with which 
he had travelled, or his father’s condition. Suddenly Meeta seemed 
to rouse herself as from a deep reverie : 

‘Why do you not talk to me of Sophie? she said, attempting to 
speak gaily, though one less embarrassed than Ernest could not have 
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failed to note ste tr nemiinemiins of her voice, and the quivering of the 
pallid lips which vainly strove to smile. 

But Meeta’s agitation was as nothing to that of Ernest. Fora mo- 
ment he gazed upon heras if spell-bound, then dropping his face into 
his clasped hands, sat actually shivering before her. It was plain that 
Ernest had not lightly estimated his obligations to her. If he had 
sinned against them he had not despised them, and this conviction 
gave new strength to Meeta. She rose forthe hour superior to every 
selfish emotion. Laying her hand upon his arm, she said, gently : 

‘Be not so agitated, Ernest; can you not regard me as your friend, 
and talk to me as you did j in old days of all that disturbs you; and why 
should you be disturbed at my speaking of — of yourSophie? You 
do not suppose that — you know that — in short, Ernest, we cannot be 
expected to feel now as we did five years ago; but surely that need 
not prevent our being friends.’ 

Meeta had been herself too much confused of late, to remark her 
companion, when she now ventured with great effort to meet his eyes, 
she found them fixed upon her with an expression of lively admira- 
tion and grateful joy. 

‘Meeta, dear Meeta!’ he exclaimed, seizing her hand and kissing 
it. ‘ You give me new life. I have been a miserable man for weeks 
past, torn by conflicting claims upon my heart and my honor. You had 
claims on both, Meeta; ; sacred claims, which I could never have asked 
you to forego; and so had Sophie, for though I resisted long, there 
came a moment of mad passion, of madder forgetfulness, in which, aban- 
doning myself to the present, I sought and obtained an avowal of her 
love. It was scarcely done ere I felt the wrong I had done. I re- 
vealed that wrong to her; pity me, Meeta! I told her all — your 
claims, your worth. To you I resolved to be equally frank, and my 
only hope was in your generosity. But my father had never suffered 
me to doubt that your heart was still mine, and though I was assured 
that you would enable me to fulfil my obligations to Sophie, I feared, 
I mean I could not hope, that it would be without any sacrifice; I 
mean without any regrets on your part.’ 

Ernest paused in some embarrassment ; but Meeta could not speak, 
and he resumed : 

‘You have made me perfectly happy, Meeta, which even Sophie 
could not have done, had | been compelled in devoting myself to her 
to relinquish the friend and sister of my childhood.’ 

‘ Always regard me thus, Ernest, as your friend and sister, and [| 
shall be satisfied.’ 

Meeta had risen to return to the sick room, but Ernest caught her 
hand and held her back, while he said : 

‘But you must see my Sophie, Meeta; you must know her, and 
then you will love her too. She will be here soon with her sister, 
Mrs. Schwartz.’ 

‘Mrs. Schwartz her sister ¢ Then my last doubt is removed, Ernest. 
She is worthy of you.’ 

‘Worthy of me!’ And Ernest would have run into all a lover’s 
thapsodies on this text, but Meeta had escaped from him. 
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Sithieeto Meets’ s life had been one of quietness, of inaction, ona 
now in a few short weeks ages of active existence seemed crowded. 
One object she had set before her as the great aim of her life; it was 
now her motive, and would henceforward be her reward. This was 
to secure Ernest’s happiness and preserve his honor. She understood 
now the coldness with which her father had of late named him. It 
was essential to her peace that this coldness should not deepen into 
anger. Not even in her own family then must she have rest from 
the strife between her inner and her outer life. Sympathy she must 
not have, since sympathy with her was almost inseparably connected 
with reproach of Ernest. Time had another lesson to teach, and 
Meeta soon learned it; that in a combat such as she had to sustain, no 
half-way measures would suffice, that she must not drive her griefs 
down to the depths of her heart, shutting them there from every hu- 
man eye, but she must drive them out of her heart. We talk of feign- 
ing cheerfulness, of wearing a mask for the world and throwing it off 
in ‘solitude, and we may do this for a week, a month, a year, but those 
who have a life-grief to sustain, from whose hearts hope has died out, 
know that there are but two paths open to them in the universe ; to 
lie down in their despair and breathe out their souls in murmurs 
against their Gop, and lamentations over their destiny ; or, humbly 
kissing the rod which has smitten them, to go forth out of themselves, 
where all is darkness and wo, and find a new and happier life in living 
for and in others. And thus did Meeta. 

We may not linger over the details of the next few weeks of her 
existence. The old Rainer died; died blessing his children, Ernest 
and Meeta, and praying for their happiness. Often would Ernest 
have told him all; but Meeta kept back a disclosure which would 
have given him pain. ‘ Do not disturb him now, Ernest,’ she said ; 
‘he will know all soon, and bless your Sophie from Heaven, where 
there is no sorrow.’ 

Meeta returned home, and exhaustion won for her a few days of 
rest ; rest even from her mental struggles ; but when the funeral was 
over, and things returned to their usual routine, she felt that she must 
prepare her father and mother to receive Ernest in the character in 
which they were henceforth to regard him. She found strength for 
this in her lofty purpose and her simple dependence upon Heaven, 
and her voice did not falter nor her color change as she said to her 
mother : 

‘Do you not think Ernest is much altered ?’ 

‘Yes, he is greatly improved.’ 

; Impr oved! Well, he may be so to the eyes of others, but 

‘Is he not as tender to you, my daughter ?’ asked the sensitive 
mother. 

‘ That is not it,’ said Meeta, coloring for the first time; ‘ we neither 
of us feel as we once did ; it was a childish folly to suppose we should. 
I have told Ernest I could not fulfil our engagement, and he is satis- 
fied.’ 

Madame Werner looked long at her daughter, but Meeta met the 
glance firmly. 
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‘ And is this all, Meeta ?’ 

‘All! What more would you have, dear mother ? 

‘And are you happy, Meeta ?” 

‘Happier than [ should be in marrying Emest now, dear mother.’ 

Madame Werner explained all this to her husband, at her daugh- 
ter’s request. He was not grieved at it. ‘ Ernest,’ he said, ‘had 
never valued Meeta as she deserved. He was glad she had shown 
so much spirit.’ 

Meeta had a more difficult task to perform. ‘ Mrs. Schwartz’s 
sister has come at last. She came from Germany at the same time 
with Ernest, but stopped to make a visit to another sister in Philadel- 
phia, and only arrived here last night. I will go and see her,’ said 
Meeta one morning to Madame Werner. She went. As she ap- 
proached the house, there came through the open windows the sound 
of an organ, accompanied by a rich and highly-cultivated voice. Meeta 
would not pause for a moment, lest she should grow nervous. It was 
essential to Ernest’s happiness that Sophie should be friendly with 
her; and the difficulties were of a nature which, if not overcome at 
once, would not be overcome at all. Meeta entered the small parlor 
without knocking, and found herself téte-a-téte with the musician ; 
a young, fair girl, delicately formed, with beautiful hands and arms, 
and pleasing, pretty face. As she saw the visitor, her song ceased. 
Meeta smiled on her, and extending her hand, said: ‘ You are So- 
phie — Ernest’s Sophie ?” 

‘ And you,’ said the fair girl, with wondering eyes, ‘ are , 

‘ Meeta.’ 

This was an introduction which admitted no formality, and when 
Mrs. Schwartz entered half an hour later, she was surprised to find 
those so lately strangers conversing in the low and earnest tones 
which betoken confidence, while the lofty expression on the counte- 
nance of the one, and the moist eyes and flushed cheeks of the other, 
showed that their topic was one of no ordinary interest. 

Six months passed rapidly away, and then Ernest felt that he might, 
without disrespect to his father’s memory, bring home his bride, 
Their engagement had been known for some time, and had excited 
no little surprise ; though perhaps less than the continued and close 
friendship between them and Meeta. Many improvements in So- 
phie’s future home had been suggested by Meeta’s taste, and Ernest 
had acquired such a habit of consulting her, that no day passed with- 
out an interview between them. At length the evening preceding 
the bridal-day had arrived, and Ernest and Sophie had gone to secure 
Meeta’s promise to officiate as bride’s-maid in the simple ceremony 
of the morrow. They were to be married at the parsonage, in the 
presence of a few witnesses only, and were immediately to set out 
on an excursion which would occupy several weeks. They had 
urged Meeta to accompany them, but she had declined. ‘ But she 
cannot refuse to stand up with me—do you think she can?’ said 
Sophie to her sister, as she prepared to accompany Ernest to Carl 
Werner’s. 

‘I do not think she will refuse,’ Mrs. Schwartz replied. 
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: Y ou ae not shade the wit Ni repeated Mr. Schwaxtz, in an accent 
of surprise, to his wife. ‘How does that consist with your idea of 
Meeta’s love for Ernest ? 

‘It perfectly consists with a love like Meeta’s; a love without any 
alloy of selfishness. Dear Meeta! how little is her nobleness appre- 
ciated! Even I dare not let her see that she is understood by me, 
lest I should wound her delicate and generous nature.’ 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Schwartz said, hesitatingly : ‘If 
it be as you think, Meeta is a noble being ; but ; 

‘If it be!’ interrupted Mrs. Schwartz, with warmth. ‘Can you 
doubt it? Have you not seen the loftier character which her gene- 
rous purpose has impressed upon her whole aspect !—the elevation, 
I had almost said the inspiration, which beams from her face when 
Ernest and Sophie are present? Sophie is my sister, and I love her 
truly ; yet I declare to you, at such times I have looked from her to 
Meeta, and wondered at what seemed to me Ernest’s infatuation.’ 

‘ Sophie is fair and delicate and accomplished, the very personifica- 
tion of refinement, natural and acquired, and the antipodes of all 
which Ernest, ere he saw her, had begun to dread in the untaught 
Meeta of his memory. Iam not surprised at all at his loving Sophie, 
but I cannot at all understand how the simple and single-hearted 
Meeta can feign so long and so well, as on your supposition she has 
done.’ 

‘Feign! Meeta feign! I never said or thought such athing. A 
course of action lofty as Meeta’s must have its foundation deep in 
the heart, in pr inciples enduring as life itself. Had Meeta’s been the 
common-place feigned satisfaction with Ernest’s conduct to which 
pride might have given birth, she would have been fitful in her 
moods ; alternately gay or gloomy ; generous and kind, or petulant 
and exacting. The serenity, the composure of countenance and 
manner which distinguish our Meeta, spring from a higher, purer 
source. It is the sweet submission of a chastened, loving spirit, 
which can say to its FarHer in Heaven: 

‘BECAUSE my portion was assigned, 


Wholesome and bitter, THov art kind, 
And I am blessed to my mind.’ 


‘A state of feeling to be preferred certainly to the gratification of 
any earthly affection; but I scarcely see how it can accord with 
Meeta’s continued love of Ernest.’ 

‘ That is because you do not separate love from the selfish desires 
with which it is too generally accompanied. Meeta loves Ernest so 
truly, so entirely, that she cannot be said to yield her happiness to 
his, but rather to find it in his; his joy, his honor are hers.’ 

‘ And can woman feel thus?’ asked Mr. Schwartz, as he looked 
with admiration upon his wife, her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
lighted with the enthusiasm of a spirit akin to Meeta’s. 

“< There are many mysteries in woman which you have yet to fa- 
thom,’ said Mrs. Schwartz, with a smile. 

To the good pastor and his wife, the next day, even Sophie was a 
less interesting object of contemplation than Meeta, who stood at her 
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side. She was pale, very pale, and dressed with even more than usual 
simplicity ; yet there was in her face so much of the soul’s light, that 
she seemed to them beautiful. Her congratulations were offered in 
speechless fervor. The brotherly kiss which Ernest pressed upon 
her cheek called up no color there, nor disturbed the graceful still- 
ness of her manner; and when Sophie, who had really become sin- 
cerely attached to her, threw herself into her arms, she returned her 
embrace with tenderness, whispering as she did so: ‘Make Ernest 
happy, Sophie, and I will love you always !’ 

And now what have we more to tell of Meeta? It cannot be de- 
nied that there were hours of darkness, in which the joyous hopes 
and memories of her youth rose up vividly before her, making her 
present life seem sad and lonely in contrast. But these visitors from 
the realm of shadows were neither evoked nor welcomed by Meeta. 
Resolutely she turned from the dead past to the active, living present, 
determined that no shadow from her should darken the declining 
days of her father and mother. She is the light of their home, and 
often they bless the Providence which has left her with them. What 
would they have done without her cheerful voice to inspire them in 
bearing the burdens of advancing life ? 

But not only in her home was Meeta a consolation and a blessing. 
The poor, the sick, the sorrowing, knew ever where to find true sym- 
pathy and ready aid. She was the ‘ Lady Bountiful’ of her neigh- 
borhood. But there was one house where more especially her pre- 
sence was welcomed; where no important step was taken without 
her advice ; where sorrow was best soothed by her, and joy but half 
complete till she had shared it. This house was Ernest Rainer’s. 
To him and Sophie she was a cherished sister, to whose upright and 
self-forgetting nature they looked up with a species of reverence ; 
and to their children she was ‘Dear Aunt Meeta! the kindest and 
best friend, except mamma, in the world !’ 

How many more useful, more noble, or happier persons than our 
old maid can married life present? Is she not more worthy of imita- 
tion than the ‘ Celias’ and ‘ Daphnes,’ whose delicate distresses have 
formed the staple of circulating libraries, or than those feeble spirits 
in real life who, mistaking selfishness for sensibility, turn thanklessly 
from the blessings and coldly from the duties of life, because they 
have been denied the gratification of some cherished desire ? 


THE SNOW-DROP,. 


Wiru head reclined the Snow-Drop see, | Though simple in its dress, and plain, 


The first of FLora’s progenie, It ushers in a beauteous train, 

In virgin modesty appear, | And claims, how gaudy e’er they be, 
To hail and welcome in the year ! The merit of precedencie. 

Fearless of winter, it defies | All that the gay or sweet compose, 
The rigor of inclement skies, | ‘The pink, the violet and the rose, 
And early hastens forth to bring In fair succession as they blow, 

The tidings of approaching spring, | Their glories to the Snow-Drop owe. 


Vincent Bourne. 
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Tue hero of these lines, ‘Honest Joan Maynarp,’ as he was called, was pilot of the steamer ‘ Jer- 


sey’ when she was burned, and perished in running her ashore. He had said before, referring to a 
case in which the pilot had, by forsaking his post, caused a great loss of life, ‘If lam everin a boat 


that takes fire, there will be one reason I do n’t run her ashore, and that will be, I shall be burned in 
her!’ 


Ir was a glorious morning, and tranquil slept the lake, 

And softly on the pebbly shore the quiet waters brake, 

And scarce the breeze could lift its weight, so heavy lay each fold, 
Upon the steamer’s ensign-staff, our country’s bamer bold. 


Some gather on the steamer’s deck to speak a last good-bye, 
Some turn from off the moistened cheek the gathered tear to dry, 
And bursts of music stir the air above the city’s dream, 

And loud amid the Babel there screams out the impatient steam. 


The fasts casts loose, unto its work the mighty engine heaves, 
The mimic waves salute the prow as fast the shore she leaves; 
Extended ‘neath the rising sun a field of gold is spread, 

It seems a drapery let down for angels’ feet to tread. 


Beside them spreads of hills and woods and fields a landscape fair, 
And golden grain and dwellings white set in like diamonds there ; 
And the deep azure overhead of cloudless summer skies, 

‘Too holy seems for human gaze, the air of Paradise. 


*T is eve ; from out the darkened west the wind sighs mournfully, 
And wildly heaves the lake’s rough breast to meet an angry sky, 
When from the hold the cry of ‘ Fire!’ strikes on each startled ear, 
And spiral streams of smoke steal up through the dark atmosphere ! 


Now round the helm’s-man anxious crowds each pale-faced voyager, 
Eager each questions of their state, and if relief be near ; 

‘ Be still, and pray! is his reply, ‘ for death is near at hand !’ 

And firmly standing at his post, he holds her to the land. 


‘Go forward all!’ is now the word, for fast the conquermg fire 
Is rising from amid the ship, and mounting in the air ; 
Behind that wall of fire, alone, far from all human reach, 


The helm’s-man firm as Cromwe ut stood on Tredgah’s shot-torn breach 


Like fiery serpents round him creeps the pitch in stifling streams, 
The hungry flames beneath his feet steal through the opening seams ; 
His right hand withers in the heat, a crisp and blackened brand, 

Yet still he grasps the burning wheel with his left living hand. 


And now she nears the welcome shore, and glad the shouts arise, 

Oars bend to vig’rous arms as swift each boat to succor flies ; 

The helm’s-man heard that shout and smiled, as sank the exhausted deck ; 
He died whose daring saved them all—sole martyr of the wreck! 
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On heroes heavy anchors rest, where the Atlantic rolls, 

‘The wave, the plumage of their hearse, on rocks their requiem tolls ; 
Where Drake und Anson strewed the seas with spoils of the galleon, 
And made their pall beneath the waves of pearl and diamond stone : 


But none that sank on shattered deck, torn by the splintering shot, 
Lashed to the lightning-riven wreck, or crushed on bristling rock, 
Of all the glorious brave who ’ve bled since human wars began, 
None died as nobly and as well as that devoted man. 


Not Curtis to the yawning gulf leaped with a heart more high, 
A better than a Spartan schoo] had taught him how to die. 

We doubt not from that flying boat, so madly onward driven, 

His spirit soared, Exssau-like, borne up in fire to heaven ! 


Such deeds upon humanity a gleam of glory throw, 

Marking an era whence the race a nobler march pursue ; 

Such deeds like beacon-lights stand out, marking dim history’s track, 
As torches in Egyptian tombs reveal the arches black. 


Blessburg; ( Pa.,) Dec. 3, 1847. 


. R. Hop«rns. 


A CHAPTER ON EATING: 


— ‘HUNGERING man, 
Fretful if unsupplied.’ 


Mr. Leonwas Boyp had partaken of a plentiful breakfast; he 
had read the morning papers through ; he had stood directly in front 
of the fire, with his hands clasped under his coat-skirts, and was 
thoroughly warm; he had kicked off his slippers, and drawn on his 
nicely polished boots; he had muffled up in his sack, neck-cloth and 
gloves, put on his hat, and was passing down the door-steps, when a 
voice from behind arrested his progress; for Mrs. Leonidas Boyd ex- 
claimed, ‘ Do n’t forget the salt, my dear!’ and a moment after, ‘nor 
the saleratus and starch!’ 

As men go, Mr. Leonidas Boyd was a good man, a kind husband, 
and an indulgent father. Not a day passed but his handkerchief 
was tied into a half-dozen knots to remind him of things he never 
would remember; not a day in which he did not say, ‘Yes, my 
child,’ and ‘I will, my dear,’ to requests he was sure to forget. The 
butcher’s bill, the coal-man’s bill, the flour-man’s bill, the house-rent, 
were all quickly settled, and cheerfully he bought cotton-cloth, new 
dresses, bonnets and school-books ; but there was ever a mystery to 
his masculine understanding. He could not comprehend what be- 
came of the minor groceries that went into his house; and as he 
paced with quick steps the road leading to his place of business, his 
meditations ran thus : 

‘<« Don’t forget the salt, my dear!’ No, I won’t forget the salt ; 
but I wonder what has become of the last I bought! ‘Starch and 
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saleratus,’ too. I never taste saleratus in any thing; the cook 
must just throw that away ; and starch—let me see; that goes into 
my shirts; but it can’t take a pound for a shirt. There’s ‘ soap,’ 
too, and ‘a few more eggs, my dear.’ Last week it was ‘ some indigo, 
and a new mop; a little sand and some soda ;’ to-morrow it will be 
‘ Bristol-brick and a pound of ginger. What women want of so 
many things I cannot imagine; but my wife shall have what she 
wants if she is rational about what she calls ‘ house-keeping.’ ’ 

Every town has its Mr. Leonidas Boyds; men whose perceptions 
are obtuse on the subject of small domestic needs; men to whom 
little wants are no wants at all, and to whose minds what they do not 
see used is sure to be wasted ; men who wonder where the salt goes, 
men who think women make too much ado about house-keeping ; 
men, in short, who are great connoisseurs of the culinary art in gene- 
ral, but have no conception of its multiplicity of details, and who 
buy butter, sugar, lard, pepper and spice, and verily think that they 
are doing their wives a great favor. Eating is on the whole a serious 
business. When we take into consideration the sustaining of vital 
energies and the consequent actions, the office of cook becomes one 
of solemn interest ; and the incessant demands made by that orifice 
with which the ‘ human face divine’ is garnished, seem but reasonable. 
The republican sometimes wonders if royalty condescends to roast 
potatoes and bread-and-butter, and thinks that Victoria should, like the 
fairies, be fed on broiled rose-leaves; or, if mortal, on pound-cake 
and custard; at the farthest, should Her Majesty choose a bit of flesh, 
let it be a ‘squab-angel’ or some cherub oysters: Prince Albert 
might have ‘ four-and-twenty black-birds baked in a pie,’ and have 
high precedent therefor; and Montezuma, we read, relished his 
stew or fricasee of tender little children; a dish difficult to be fur- 
nished often in a private family. But common people with common 
appetites will submit to coarse fare ; and ever since our great grand- 
mother Eve got into the foolish habit of waiting upon Adam and 
handing him apples, it has fallen to woman’s lot to be a cooking ani- 
mal. Ages ago it was established as a fact that the way to a man’s 
heart was through his stomach. The Irishman sitting by his peat-fire, 
begrimed with smoke, thinks 


‘The very best comfort, under the sun, 
Is to sit by the fire till the ’taters is done :’ 


a Dutchman smiles when he sees snits and scralls, and tastes sour- 
krout. The southern negro will dance after eating his poke-greens 
and bacon. The city loafer is only happy when 


‘Some faithful she 
Is fryin’ sassengers for he.’ 


The city merchant cries : 


‘A FINE leg of mutton, my dearie, 

I pri’thee have ready at three; 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 
And what better dish can there be?’ 
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The city ‘merchant-lord’ must have his many courses; the fisher- 
man his ‘ lobscouse,’ and the back-woods-man his ‘ chicken-fixins’ ’ 

and ‘shanty-cake.’ The careful housewife, ‘taught by experience, 

soon discerns what pleases, what offends ;’ and with this experience 

before her eyes, what wonder that her heart is often in a greater tu- 

mult than the pots boiling tempestuously over the fire, and that her 

spirits will rise and fall with the bread in the oven? A kitchen; 

what is it? In the words of another, ‘ it is not a ware-house, nor a 

wash-house ; a brew-house, nor a bake-house ; an inn-house, nor an 

out-house, nor a dwelling house. No; ’tis absolutely and boni-fide 

neither more nor less than a kitchen; or as the law more classically 

expresses it, ‘a kitchen is camera necessaria pro usus cookare cum 

sauce-pannis, stew-pannis, scullero, dressero, coal-holo, stovis, smoke- 

jacko, pro roastandum, boilandum, fryandum, et plumb-pudding mix- 

andum, pro turtle-soupus, calves’-head hashibus, cum calipee et cali- 

pashibus.’ And to be captain of this establishment, keep each boiler 
from bursting, and make three regular trips daily, and found, from 

thence to the family table, requires some skill, fortitude and patience ; 

yes! and ‘sugar and spice, that ’s very nice.’ 

A man’s theory of cooking consists in ‘ stirring up something’ and 
baking it until it is done; carried into practice, it would be worse 
even than the French ‘ olla podrida,’ wherein ‘a little of any thing 
you have got is put into a pot half full of water, boiled an hour, sea- 
soned with salt and pepper, and served up hot ;’ or on a festival-day 
it might amount to the Spanish recipe for the same dish: ‘ Take a 
little of every thing you have got, boil it hard for an hour, season it 
to your taste, and garnish it with parsley.’ There is little romance 
about a kitchen fire-place. The beautiful theory of living upon the 
fruits of the earth is charming to the young maiden on the eve of 
matrimony and house-keeping. She will regale herself and her hus- 
band on apples, peaches and pears for breakfast. She will never be- 
come a drudge in her own house—not she! No doubt but a turnip- 
field and a good well of water would sustain life ; but we opine that 
our lord of creation would find his way to a cook-shop and our lady 
fair seek for consolation where the Duchess of Orleans said she could 
always find it in her times of affliction; in eating ham and sausages. 
Yet, after all, there is a satisfaction in having ‘ got up one’s victuals’ 
nicely, apart from the mere eating of them. A trifle, a stick of green 
wood, a falling of a little soot from the chimney, a grain of salt or 
pepper too much or too little, and alas for the dinner! Or if the 
house-keeper has done it by means of her independent proxy, viz : 
‘help,’ then the trifle of a soft or hard word, and the whole family 
circle must be happy or unhappy. Happy it is, and she rejoices 
over her dinner, and feels thankful when it is over. Had Madam 
Nature (a pretty good world-keeper, we think,) hung dinners on 
apple-trees and made vines to bear good cooked breakfasts, caused 
the earth to send up bubbling springs of good hot soup, and made 
turkeys to run about roasted and chickens to issue fricaseed from the 
white houses of their infancy, we doubt whether man or womankind 
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hugely onan he thought 


‘ «To-morrow I’ kill my fat pig, 
For I’m sure he’ll make illigant mutton ;’ 
So then he goes into the hovel, 
And hangs the pig up by the heel, 
Cuts his throat so nate with the shovel, 
And cries, ‘ This is the way to dress veal!’ 
And did not the cobbler’s wife bustle about and feel consequentially 
happy when her lame-legged spouse hung out his little shingle ? 
‘Here Kake and Pise and Bier I sell, 
And oysters stoo’d and in the shel, 


And frighed uns tew for them that chews, 
And with despatch mends Butes and Shews !’ 


Then hear how like a connoisseur the black man tells us the best 
way to cook the pearly grains of rice : ‘ Wash him well, much wash 
in cold water; rice flour make him stick; wash all quite away. 
Water boil very fast ; throw rice in, boil quarter-hour, or more, rub 
one rice between thumb and finger ; if all rub away, him quite done. 
Put rice in cullender, hot water go away; pour cup of cold water 
on him ; put him back in sauce-pan; keep him covered by fire ; then 
he all ready. Eat him up—he very good!’ Yes, Mr. Pompey, 
Cato, or Plenty, whatever your name be, ‘he very good,’ and you 
love to cook him. 

For every dish there is a time and season; Solomon the king said 
so before we did, and the Spanish proverb regar ding oranges, ‘ gold 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night,’ will hold true of 
other things. ‘Charles Lamb discourses like a lover over his roast- 
pig, with its delicate crackling and tender flesh, with which he de- 
lighted himself at the mid-day meal; but hear the Dutchman’s ex- 
perience of the same dish for supper : 

‘SomETImEs when I eat von pig supper, I treams 
Dat mine shtomach ish filt full of shtones, 


Und out in mine shleep, like ter Tivel, | schreams, 
Und kicks off de ped-clothes, and groans! 


‘Den dere ash I lays, mit de ped-clothes all off, 
I gits myself all over froze, 

In de morning I wakes mit te het-ache and koff. 
Und I’m shick from mine het to mine toes !’ 


Who wants buck-wheat cakes on a hot summer morning, chicken- 
pie when they are ill, or gruel when they are well? The man 
who desires green-peas in December and relishes cucumbers in 
January is one who would turn the world upside down, and ought 
himself to be put under a forcing-glass until better tastes and aims 
are developed. We like a dinner i in style, with its bit of biscuit and 
napkin, its silver-fork and finger-glass, its soup, its fish, its roast and 
boiled, its game, its salad, its pies and jellies, its fruit, its wines; but 
deliver us fr om iton Thanksgiving- -day! Give us then the roast-tur- 
key and cranberry-sauce, the boiled-chicken and apple-sauce, the 
well-boiled ham with its little pepper and clove bouquets, the chicken- 
pie and pickles, and a fine array of well-cooked vegetables, and let 
us eat plentifully of each and all, and save only room and appetite 
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for the snow-like pastry, so sure to follow. How readily then will 
one cry, ‘ Temperance is true luxury !’ 

If every dish has its times and seasons, no less truly hath every 
person their likings and their antipathies. What man likes a ‘ picked 
up dinner,’ or will not consider it as tasting of the cupboard? How 
mincingly will a child pick at its plate of boiled dinner—‘ pot-luck,’ 
the grand-mothers call it. How many like the ‘ old maid’s hash-up,’ 
where that same boiled dinner appears the second time, salt-beef, 
pork, potatoes, turnips and cabbage all finely minced, and warmed 
with the melted-butter, a little salt, pepper and vinegar? Who has 
not seen the eyes of the boarding-school boy almost suffused with 
tears as he gazed upon the cod-fish dinner, alias ‘ Nantucket owls ”’ 
What American loves sour-krout, and what Dutchman does not? or 
what Jew will eat pork ? 

Americans have few national dishes, saving and excepting those 
made of the Indian corn. What better dish than a good Johnny cake ? 


‘ SISSING, steaming ; | Seems to woo the butter standing near! 
Up the water liquid boils, | Think’st thou, thankless reader, think’st thou 
Kettle in, o’er hanging coals. {[spoon,| Johnny cakes no more to tell thee ? 


Now the cook, so kindly careful hasty takesthe | Know then, feel then, somehow, no how 
With a tow-cloth, up the kettle see her take. Higher, deeper thoughts should swell thee. 


Pour the water, none demurring, One big universal large 

On meal yellow, keep it stirring, Johnny cake the world contains, 

Till ’tis fit for making cake. Huger than one rehearsal 
On round tin Could be told in many strains. [make 
Outspread thin, Oh! the noble, all including transcendental 


Down she puts it before the fire, Of inward, outward, upward, great world, 
The flame outbreaking rises higher. Johnny Cake! 
The inward spirit of the mass is moving, Sure there ‘ll be a new creation. 
And allits mighty energies is proving Sure there won't be no starvation. 
It swells, it swells, oh smack your lips, Spirit aiding; heart up-moving ; 
The crust begins to brown. Life reviving; health improving. 
Take care; oh! me, it moves, it slips New Ideal ; 
There, there; ’tis falling down! Super-real 
Oh! how tempting; oh! oh! how it Indian Johnny Cake !’ 


Would that all the Paddies and Paddies’ wives but believed this ! 
The French are the great cooks of the world, and Paris the great 
cook-shop. Mons. Moustache in his hotel boils his biggin of coffee 
over the spirit-lamp, buys his egg, and sheet of paper for firewood to 
cook it, and breakfasts with grace and gout, morning after morning. 
Taste if you dare the fricandeau he serves you for dinner. It may 
be cat, dog, ora piece of his grandfather, who knows? But the gravy 
who but a Frenchman could compound such a gravy? and ‘ gravy is 
to meat what a veil is toa homely woman,’ or shade-trees to an old 
house! We are content in France to live as Frenchmen do; but 
give us here in our glorious republic dishes that can do without so 
much gravy, and that we may eat without fear and trembling in our 
hearts. Hotel-keepers in Yankee-doodle-dum, oh! give us Yankee- 
doodle fare! and thrust no more in our faces your long bills of fare 
(that we cannot read,) of dishes that we cannot relish! Let the Eng- 
lishman ask as long as he pleases, 


‘Who hath not seen home made-bread 
A heavy compound of putty and lead !’ 


We don’t have that kind, since the ‘price of putty is riz ;’ but we 
have the fine white loaf with its golden crust; yes,and we have even 
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feasted on its sweetness before a morsel touched our lips. We have 
seen too, delicate slices of broiled ham, the potatoes like snow-balls. 
We have eaten Yankee baked-beans and fried hasty-pudding, the 
nicely broiled shad; and the more elaborate meal of chicken-pie, roast 
sirloin or spare-rib; but each and all have we known and greeted like 
old acquaintances, and they spoke to us in their and our vernacular, 
and asked us, as little Red Riding Hood did the make-believe grand- 
mother, ‘ What have you got such a great mouth for?’ and we, wolf- 
like, have answered, ‘'T'o eat you all up with,’ and felt that we would 
reverse the stoical maxim and cry, ‘ We live to eat, not eat to live.’ 
But lest any Mrs. Leonidas Boyd should think that, after all, we 
have not told where the salt goes, let us give the great Sidney Smith’s 
recipe for dressing salad. He knew, if any body did, the best way 
of getting up pungent, smart dishes : 
‘Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen seive, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give ; 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 

But deem it not, oh! man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt: 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onions atoms lurk within the bow], 

And scarce suspected, animate the whole 

And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Oh! great and glorious; oh! herbaceous treat; 

*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat. ° 


Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bow!’ 


Potatoes, mustard, salt, Lucca oil, vinegar, eggs, onions and anchovy 
sauce, articles to the number of eight, just to make a dip wherein to 
put the ‘herbaceous’ feast; upon which man could never thrive, hardly 
live, and never relish without his bit of bread! Oh! murmuring man, 
slack provider for a family, contemner of small wants, slanderer of 


woman’seconomy! Mr. Leonidas Boyd, would you have thought it 
Angola, Ja., Jan. 15th, 1838. 
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Ou what rare skill my lady hath! 
How cunning is her fair right hand! 
What dainty cates she fashioneth, 
What pasties rise at her command ! 
For comfits rare, past all compare, 
Commend me to Exizasetu! 


Oh! what rare skill my lady hath 
{n every graceful, quaint device ! 
She twirleth thread that glittereth, 
She twineth mesh of fairy guise! 
For tapestrie, and broderie, 
Commend me to Exizasetn! 
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Oh! what rare skill my lady hath 

In parlance! How her fair discourse 
Mellifluous meandereth ! 

How swayeth hearts its gentle force! 
For winsome words, like notes of birds, 
Commend me to Exizasetu! 


Oh! what rare gifts my lady hath 

Of heart and mind, of soul and sense! 
Through her our sere life blossometh, 
So good she is, without pretence ! 

So fair, so good, none other should 


Compare her with Exizasern! 
Norwich, (Corn.) 


NICE, IN ITPFAL Y. 


FLorence is well known for its picturesque landscapes, its gay and 
charming drive atthe Casino, and its inexhaustible stores of the arts ; 
Genoa, for the grandeur of its palaces, for its rare and costly marbles, 
its admirable frescoes, and its commercial enterprise and wealth; 
Rome, for its splendid cathedrals, its gorgeous ceremonials, its exten- 
sive galleries of statuary and paintings, and for its monuments asso- 
ciated with the past. But Nice, the fairest garden of Europe, lying 
on the confines of France, and the key to southern Italy, is to us almost 
unknown. I had travelled through France in the latter part of the 
month of December, in the year 1840. At this season, even in the 
far-famed provinces of the South, the country was every where dreary 
and unattractive. Sleet and rain were falling ; there were no signs 
of verdure. The skies were veiled in gloom. I sought in vain for 
the inspiration of the ancient Troubadours, and La belle France, that 
once shone so proudly in poetry and song, seemed little to deserve 
her name. Wending my way east along the Mediterranean, I passed 
Cannes, interesting from the Man with the Iron Mask having been im- 
prisoned in its walls, and from Napoleon’s having landed there in 1815, 
and Antibes, a walled and fortified town, whose high battlements han 
over the sea. From this point a scene of enchantment gradually stole 
on my sight, as by a road full of interest and commanding views, [ ar- 
rived at Nice. 

It was noon. The sternness of winter was fled; the skies were 
sunny and serene, and the air soft and balmy like the delicious breath 
of spring. Flowers were blooming in wild luxuriance along the 
paths that led to the town, and the orange and lemon trees, with all 
the green hues of summer verdure, bowed down, laden with their 
golden fruit. The city of Nice, charmingly situated on the Mediter- 
ranean, with a population of thirty-five thousand souls, is thronged by 
strangers from all parts of Europe. Its climate is salubrious and de- 
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lightful; and although it has an opera, and its frequent balls present 
a scene of gayety and splendor, yet ’t is to the lover of nature it pos- 
sesses its principal charm. Years have passed since I was at Nice, 

and yet I love to trace in memory the paths over which I w andered. 

What wild, majestic and lovely scenes forthe painter! What a para- 
dise for lov ers is there! It is difficult to describe one’s sensations at 
first visiting a spot like this. The ancient town consists of large stone 
buildings, gloomy structures, and of winding and narrow streets. 
The modern part, the residence of strangers, among whom are often 
ranked the pr inces, nobles and the higher gentry of Europe, is more 
elegant and imposing. Its streets are wide and regularly laid out, 

and its edifices on a large scale. On one of the inlets from the Medi. 
terranean you have in view Villa Franca, an ancient town, on the 
Kast, and on the other side the lofty towers of Antibes, the last French 
fortress on the coast. While the light-house, towering toward the sea, 
at night throws its flood of light upon the bay. Sometimes in the 
sunlight forty sails that, swelled by the breeze, waft the picturesque 
barks on their way, are reflected from its surface. And often at eve 
the fishermen are seen in groups, drawing their nets along the shores, 

Turning, you gaze another way, and perceive a deep ravine, which 
the fires of a volcanic action have made among the towering hills at 
your side ; and the Maritine Alps with all their’ variety and grandeur, 

to crown the whole, burst upon the view. 

But wander with me to the more central parts of the town. There 
a wide terrace, the resort of the higher classes, hangs by the sea, and 
mid forms of beauty and scenes of fashion and display, you gaze on 
the glowing sunset. Here the eye dwells on a rich amphitheatre of 
hills ; and palace 2s and villas, groves and gardens, and terraced walls 
scattered over them, shine out in its soft and golden light. Here 
Mont Albano is in sight, which flanks the city on the east, and projects 
far into the sea. You wander on, and lo! from the ve ry heart of the 
town a giant rock rises to the clouds, to which you asce nd by a wind- 
ing and delightful road, along which gay and motley groups are seen. 
On its summit are the ruins of an ancient chateau, which, if its walls 
could speak, might tell of some scenes of deep and impassioned love, 
the story of some fond and broken heart, or of the wild and fearful 
struggles of ambition, of madness and of crime. Passing on, we 
meet the Places Victor and Royale, and the Corso, which we shall 
not stop to notice ; in the latter, where are the cafés, the opera-house 
and the grand cathedral, crowds are seen in the open air on a summer’s 
afternoon taking refreshments, playing at dominos, and inhaling the 
breeze that sweeps in from the sea. 

But let us hasten on to that most novel and charming of all excur- 
sions, through the rude and strange by-ways of the mountains. The 
Maritine Alps have their base at the very suburbs of the town of 
Nice. They rise gradually in their bi oken forms and irregular 
masses until they assume a lofty shape and pile their broad shadows 
along the sky. They have terraced roads intersecting one another 
in various directions for many miles, and hewn out of the solid rock. 
Mounted on mules, you can traverse them in safety. As you ascend, 
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the hills are covered with olive-trees, with their rich fruit, and their 
green leaves in winter are tinged wiih a sad and silvery hue. You are 
constantly tempted to pluck a rose or an orange growing wild by the 
way, and to gaze on a cluster of lemons, as they glow in the sun- 
beams of so fair aclime. The cypress-groves, with their mournful 
associations, and the fig-trees, the most barren of all trees at this sea- 
son, assail you by turns, and form a marked contrast. The peasant’s 
hut, with its air of solitude and contentment, embosomed in the hills 


in some green and fertile valley, is not the least attractive feature of 


the scene. Here and there you meet a convent, in deep seclusion, 
where the monks welcome you kindly to their halls. Attached to 
these are gardens highly cultivated, and often luxuriant in vegetation. 
Wandering on, you meet a grotto, excavated by the hand of nature 
from the wildest rocks. You stop to gaze, on ascending higher, upon 
the scene below. The Mediterranean, with its blue and unruffled 
water, lies beneath you. The mid-day sun is sleeping on its bosom, 
and the balmiest airs of heaven are passing over it. 

All is repose in nature. The indented shores of that now peaceful 
sea strike you with their graceful curves and varied outline far as 
the eye can reach. The white sails, fanned by the gentle breeze, 
are spread out to the sun, and give life to the quiet picture below ; 
while towering above you are mountain crags and jagged, wild and 
dark ravines and frowning precipices. There, perched on a distant 
height, where the proud bird of Jove alone builds his nest, and man 
dares not ascend, rises the rude fortress of a feudal age, and beyond 
is seen the dazzling splendor of the ice-crowned summit, blending 
with the skies. A vast azure vault is above you, with no spot or 
stain. A few fleecy clouds may hang around the mountain, but the 
numerous valleys, crowned with verdure, amidst the frowning hills, 
smile and rejoice in the warmth and splendors of a brilliant sun. 
Turning your eye below, the white sands, which compose the dry 
bed of a once wide river, the Paillon, which intersects the town, 
reflect back the blaze of light, and shine in the distance like a long 
stream of ‘ diamond sparks, that dazzle as they pass.’ 

The cathedral-spires, the lofty dome, the terraced roofs of the 
palace, and the unpretending cot, are all in view. It may be a festi- 
val, and then the hills resound with gayety and song; sports and 
dances are held on the green. The old cathedral and the dilapidated 
town in the mountains, deserted for ages as the habitation of man, 
again are the resort of throngs. Light steps and sweet voices and 
laughing eyes wind through the rugged paths; and now and then 


a procession of priests and boys and maidens, with their loud chants, 
their white robes and gorgeous banners. 


Deax girl, if thou had’st been less fair, 
Or I had been more bold, 
The burning words I now would write 


True to its bashful instinct still, 
My love erects this screen, 
And writes the words it dare not speak 


Ere this my tongue had told. In ink that can ’t be seen. 
VOL, XXXI. 30 
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Tuou ’Lr not believe me when I say the thought 
Of thy brief absence makes me sad; and yet, 
Could’st thou but know how vainly I have sought 
In others what thou hast, my poor regret 
Perchance might claim belief. Ah! might I dare 
‘To hope that in thy breast, as now we part, 
Regretful thoughts like mine are lurking there, 

I would unlock the fountain of my heart, 

Not seal it, as I must. Well, be it so, 

And let my stream of life flow on, as now, 

To that great sea where it will cease to flow, 

Its very course forgotten. Ah! wilt thou, 

Dear Eva, when thou read’st these words, reprove 
My timid heart, that dares to speak of love ? 


CHILDREN AND CHILDHOOD. 


— ‘* How oflt 
Upon thy face, sweet childhood! have I gazed, 
And thought of Heaven the while!’ 


WueEn the little witches clamber on our knees and caress us, with 
their wild abandonment of love, who can push them aside? The 
parlor, the chamber, the carriage, the lounge, the park, the world, 
would be dull without them. As they gambol around, with their 
many frolics, their bright laugh, their little ringing voices, their grace- 
ful and perfect oratory, (yes, yes; this is exactly true ;) the wild 
mazes of their steps, ‘ their many twinkling feet, so small and sylph- 
like,’ who can help exclaiming in his secret heart, ‘Gop bless them ! 
Amen!’ and if a tear or two do not moisten his eyes, he must be a 
man of much self-control. 

Did you never notice with what perfect ease and acuteness they 
strike into a new idea, and with what inimitable grace they express 
an acquired one? When the little boy who was lost in the woods 
was asked if he did not feel afraid as it grew dark, he replied: ‘ No; 
I asked Gop to take care of little Johnny, and went to sleep.’ 

But how much—alas! it makes me grieve to be under the neces- 
sity of saying it—how much _they are abused ! Like the inarticu- 
late animals, they can only express their wants during infancy by 
cries, which are often unheard, because not understood. The care- 
less and unthinking hear without listening to them, and their wants 
therefore go unredressed ; and many even think that they cry with- 
out a cause, and as a matter of course, not necessary to be heeded. 
But children never cry unless they have some grief, of hunger, thirst, 
uneasiness, or distress. Mark that, ye careless and unreflecting mo- 
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thers! It is the only method they have of expressing those thousand 
wants and inconveniences which you so readily put into articulate 
speech. They have many griefs, both of body and mind; and they 
sharply feel neglect and want of kindness. But they readily forgive, 
and smile again on those whose kindness succeeds to severity. ‘The 
dimple hollows itself under the tear which yet stands on the cheek.’ 
How beautifully also is this returning sunshine on the face of the 
child expressed by Scott : 


‘THe tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer’s breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.’ 


Their sports and gambols are so joyous, so abandoned to delight, 
so full of the grace of motion, and so necessary for their health, that 
I wonder how parents can place restraints on them in this respect. 
A benevolent old gentleman was contemplating a group of children 
thus at play, when the prudent mother remarked, ‘ How they tum- 
ble in the dirt, regardless of their clothes!’ ‘ Ah! so they should,’ 
replied the gentleman, ‘ and lay up a stock of health for old age !’ 

It is melancholy to see young children confined six hours every 
day on hard benches, looking over words which they can as easily 
learn in this manner as they can the language of the moon. Con- 
ventional language can only be taught to the beginner by repeating, 
several times a day, the sounds in connection with the signs, letters, 
or syllables. When this is done let them sport again; for confine- 
ment only indisposes them to learn, beside making them weary, 
crooked and pale. Still more melancholy is it to see young girls 
laced up and kept in confined rooms, and their free motions repressed 
by the fear of being called ‘romps,’ ete. Mothers, through their ig- 
norance of physiology, are unaware that, in thus training their daugh- 
ters for fashionable life, they are also training them as victims to spinal 
complaints, cancer, consumption, and uterine diseases, with their hor- 
rid pangs and miserable death; and if they survive these, rendering 
them incapable of producing healthy offspring, and thus imparting 
to the succeeding generation weakness, imbecility, idiotcy and wretch- 
edness. We cannot hope, however, to banish these evils until mo- 
thers pay more attention to acquiring useful scientific knowledge 
and teaching it to their daughters. In the mean time, families who 
acquire wealth and imbibe habits of idleness, luxury and dissipation, 
become diseased, and in two or three generations—unless poverty, 
with its energy and its industry, comes to their relief—they cease to 
exist. They are however soon succeeded by a vigorous race, mostly 
from the country, who bring with them health and energy ; perhaps 
however to run the same course of wealth, luxury, ignorance and 
disease. 

I know of no remedy for this, as I have already hinted, but better 
information on the part of parents, who would then give their child- 
ren a more philosophical education. Much of the education now 
taught cannot properly be called ‘ knowledge,’ but rather an artificial 
ignorance. There is nothing so delightful as scientific knowledge. 
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How the young mind, when it escapes hens its s pupilage, wl aioe 
to perceive ‘a bright and breathing world around it,’ springs forward 
in the happy path of knowledge; “how thoughtful, ewes bold in its in- 
quiries! And if it be not overruled by some undefined terror or 
severity, it pursues its joyous path of research and discovery. We 
do not generally give play enough to the young mind. Especially in 
cities is it cramped, confined, and ‘ bred in bondage.’ Stays are put 
on to the body and a straight jacket upon the mind, and imbecility in 
both cases is the consec quence. The severity, restraint and cruelty 
practised on the child is continued to the youth; and threats, frowns, 
punishments and ‘ the world’s dread laugh’ held in terror over them 
to force them to comply, both in habit and thinking, to the prescribed 
and stiff forms of society. The soul, the genius has no play, no 
room for its exertions, but is cut and moulded to a form severer than 
the bed of Procrustes or the iron shoe of the Celestials. Children 
should be encouraged to rey and reason freely, to form their opi- 
nions without restraint, and to test them by argument. There is no 
other way to strengthen the young mind. If authority hold them 
constantly i in control, how shall they ¢ acquire strength either of body 
or mind ? 

I am persuaded that there is a great deal of unnecessary severity 
used toward them. We seem to have unfortunately imbibed the idea 
that a certain amount of severity must be used on every child, else 
his ruin in this world and the next is certain. Disagr eeable as it may 
be, a considerable amount of restraint and even flogging, we imagine, 
must be performed to prevent that fatal ruin which will arise from 
some undefined moral taint in the young blood or soul of every one. 
It will not do ‘to let them have their own way,’ howeVer innocent 
and proper their way may be. They must be curbed and broke and 
trained with torture ; consequently the rod, the strap, the dark closet, 
where ‘ Boogaboo’ lives, the ferule, and many other cruelties, are 
brought into operation. It is to be observed that severe parents, 
who Tesort to such means, have no confidence in knowledge and _ in- 
struction, as a regulator of conduct. Curiosity and inquiry, instead 
of meeting with an instructive reply from such a parent or care-taker, 
is repressed as impertinence. Instead of preserving the good-will 
of their children and making ‘ love the law of their hearts,’ hostility 
and even hate are often engendered ; which makes them plagues 
and pests to their parents, teachers, and even their neighborhood. 
Many if not most of the malicious pranks of childhood and youth 
are due to the unkindness and severity of parents. I know of no- 
thing so gentle and complying as childhood. They may be led by 
a unite and governed by kindness, except where their opposition has 
been roused by harshness. if we correct with severity for every 
fault and accide nt, we not only lose the opportunity it gives us for 
instruction, but call up a malicious disposition, or wish to repeat the 
offence. Such is the nature of that principle of resistance, which 
Providence has planted in the constitution of every individual ; 
principle which urges and enables us to resist oppression and oppose 
tyranny. 
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I came home one day, and learned that one of my little daughters 
had broken my favorite shaving-glass. What shouldIdo? Therod, 
the dark room, the threat, with anger and tears, would perhaps in 
most cases be resorted to. On reflecting that the child had no doubt 
grieved deeply at the fault or accident, I did neither. On going to 
my chamber, I found she had forgotten it, and was talking in high 
glee in the next room. I remarked aloud that some one had broken 
my glass. Instantly she was hushed into breathless silence. After 
waiting a few minutes, I asked if the little girl who broke it would 
be more careful next time. She instantly replied, in the sweetest 
voice possible, ‘Yes, father!’ She is remarkably cautious, and I 
feel certain that this incident has not lessened it. 

On another occasion, my boy, about ten years old, had marked a 
neighbor’s fence with charcoal. On asking him, he unhesitatingly 
told me about it, for he has never found it necessary to conceal any 
thing from me. He readily acknowledged that if the fence were his 
he would not wish it marked up thus. ‘Ought you not, then,’ I in- 
quired, ‘ to wash it off, and make it as it was before?’ Instantly, with 
the fresh vigor of a new idea, and the virtuous enthusiasm of youth, 
he darted off, got a wet sponge and washed away the marks from the 
fence. I could relate innumerable similar incidents, showing how 
ductile and thirsty for instruction is the young mind; how even en- 
thusiastic they naturally are for virtuous and noble actions ; and how 
unnecessary is harshness and the rod. Sixteen years of experience 
as a parent, has convinced me that the rod is the ruin of thousands of 
children, whom kind and gentle instruction would have made virtu- 
ous and happy. I have six children, and would have no objections 
to three times as many, for any trouble they are to me. They will 
compare favorably with any others, and they know nothing of the rod. 
I cannot imagine why they should. I can hardly conceive of the 
cruelty and error of that parent who can deliberately give a child 
what is called ‘a whipping.’ It is quite impossible that they should 
commit a crime; the young mind is incapable of it, to deserve it. But 
it is quite possible that the parent should, and in all such cases they do 
indeed deserve the flogging themselves. 

Another fatal error practised toward children is that of terrifying 
them with superstitious stories, of hob-goblins, hell-fire, the devil, etc., 
quite unworthy of the enlightened age in which we live. A gloom 
and apprehension is thus spread over their minds, which mar all their 
little joys, and render them incapable of the frolics which belong to 


their years. I would affectionately quote to such parents the follow- 
ing stanza: 
‘Ox! cloud not too early life’s beautiful morning 
With teachings of terror and lessons of warning; 
Let the light little heart sport its innocent breath, 
Ere ye chill its warm current with visions of death.’ 


Why indeed should a gloom be cast over their young sunny faces ? 
Sickness and death come soon enough, and severity and gloom not 
only hasten it, but add to its terrors. There is something so holy in 
the last moments of a gentle and loving child, that the chamber where 
the gentle spirit departs may well be thought the gate of Heaven. 
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Ah! when they lay themselves down to their last down, like flowers 
at sunset, how can the parent’s heart be comforted? They gaze and 
gaze on that powerful beauty, where seems to reside a force greater 
than that which moves the planets; the sweet expression, so familiar 
and so kind, the unchanging countenance, the curling locks, the white 
and delicate skin, and even ‘the lace at the wrists,’ pierce the soul with 
a thrill of holy agony which no words can e express. They then look 
forward with “hope to that dawning future, in the bright regions of 
eternity, where all is sunshine and health and joy and holiness ; where 
they may again clasp to their hearts the fond ones, and all gentle loves 
be renewed and purified and perpetuated forever. How well and 
cogently the dying boy is said to have expressed himself: 

‘I am very cold, it is growing dark, and | want to go home.’ 

Sleep on, thou little cherub, that thou mayest awake in the bright 
and beautiful home thou seekest ! 

‘Who shall ever tell,’ writes a bereaved mother, ‘the bitter, the 
agonizing pangs that rend the very bonds of life, when a mother 
stands by the cold clay of her only child! What thronging recollec- 
tions come of happy hours, and shouts of j joyous li aughter, and peals of 
merry music, which earth will never again afford her ear; and then, 
oh! agony beyond comparison ! of pain which she has not alleviated, 
or pe rhaps has caused; of grief which she has not soothed, of sad- 
ness which she has not cheered ; of words spoken in impatience, when 
they should have been utte wed in love; of little pleasures denied 
when they should have been granted; of mortal agony which she 
could not share, and death descending upon the little sufferer, who is 
all unconscious of his approach.’ 

‘Who shall ever tell what a mother feels when she returns to her 
silent house from the new-made grave of her only child! How the 
practised ear will listen for the accustomed greeting; how the eye 
will wander to the door for the merry face that was wont to come 
peeping in; and then what agony, when some favorite toy is turned 
from the place where it was hidden by those little hands ! — the little 
garments which you have not had the heart to put away from your 
sight ! i shall never forget the pang that wrung my bosom, when, 
one morning two or three weeks after we were alone, | found a toy 
of pine- -wood indented all over with the pease of small teeth. The 
last hand that had touched it was my babe’s! 

It is the idea of a future life, which we imagine to be of the most 
perfect, pure and holy character, to which the bereaved heart clings 
when its hopes are buried in the grave! When beneath its covering 
is placed the object of our dearest affections, and desolation is around 
us, and all our accustomed places appear vacant and desolate, the im- 
agination paints the future in such colors as soothes the young heart 
with a hope and a prospect of future joy. Fora home so pure, so 
perfect, so free from pain, so full of pleasure, so eternal, so happy, 
who so fit inhabitants as the darling children, who had wound them- 
selves about our tenderest affections, never to be unloosed? We then 
exclaim with fervor, ‘Of such isthe kingdom of Heaven!’ H. 
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‘From all its kind this wasted heart 
This moody mind now drifts apart ; 
It longs to find the tideless shore 
Where rests the wreck of Heretofore.’ 


Fresu are the roses of to-day 

With hues that match the sunset’s glow, 
But sweeter, dearer far than they 

Are flowers that withered long ago ; 
Young flowers, that graced a radiant shore 
Washed by the waves of Heretofore. 


‘Take back this tome with gilded leaves, 
The work of one by wo untaught ; 

The soul of constancy that grieves 
Within can find no food for thought ; 

I love alone to ponder o’er 

The blotted scroll of Heretofore 


Names written on that record dim, 
And stained with unavailing tears, 
While airy visions round me swim, 
Bring back the joys of other years ; 
And beams, outshining noontide, pour 
Through the torn clouds of Heretofore. 


Discordant tc my mood of mind 

Is music of the present hour, 
For only in the Past I find 

A voice that hath a spell of power ; 
A voice that wakes to life once more 
The buried forms of Heretofore. 


I love the home,so glad of old, 
Though damp and mouldy now its wails, 
And converse sweet with phantoms hold 
That glide at midnight through its halls ; 
For they are wanderers from the shore 
Of thy dim realm, oh, Heretofore ! 


Kind looks, as slowly they depart, 
On me the wan procession cast, 
For well they know that one poor heart 
Keeps green remembrance of the Past ; 
A heart that trembles to its core, 
When sung the songs of Heretofore. 


I love old oaks that feebly wave, 

And weeds that hide a ruined hearth; 
Pale moss upon a sunken grave, 

And every crumbling wreck of earth, 
For they are teachers of a lore 
That lends a charm to Heretofore. 
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Che Eqnptian Letters 


Muc# as I find to admire in these people, my dear Ahhmad, there 
are things I dislike ; a few which absolutely disgust me. The mind 
kept under a state of constant excitement is over-worked and loses 
the healthy tone which enables men to choose fit subjects for contem- 
plation, or to reason upon them with composure. Thus, not content 
with improving that which they already know, they are always in 
search of something new, and in imitation of the illimitable political 
freedom which is their boast, they give unbounded license to their 
imagination, and permit it to lead them into devious paths of loose 
morality or doubtful religious belief. They are forever wandering, 
notwithstanding they profess to have an unerring guide in their Khoran 
or Bible; this too in despite of the warning precepts of learned priests 
in whom they place confidence. 

Why will these people, who should be sober-minded, run after 
strange gods? Why will they not content themselves with a mode 
of worship of their original choice, and why will they neglect the 
holy precepts contained in books, given to them, as they pretend, by 
Gop himself as a rule of life? These are questions I cannot solve. 
I am lost in wonder and displeasure. 

Alas! how much these people have to answer for, since they not 
otily do not know our Holy Law, but entirely disregard their own! 
Their sorrowful state and destiny are clearly marked out in the fourth 
Sura of the blessed Khoran. ‘ Verily those who disbelieve our signs, 
we will cast to be broiled in hell-fire ; so often as their skins shall be 
well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange, that they 
may taste the sharper torment; for Gop is merciful and wise.’ 

After this, no one can doubt the fate of those who will attempt to 
elevate themselves to a level with the Derry, or create, even in imagi- 
nation, images for other purpose than the true worship ; yet so be- 
nighted are this people, they will not heed this friendly hint. 

These remarks are drawn from me by being a witness, to endeavors 
on the part of many visionary individuals of this land to establish a sys- 
tem of religious faith and practice to which they give the name of 
Transcendentalism. I have made and am still making great efforts to 
understand, so that ] can explain to you, this new doctrine; but I am 
forced to confess that the difficulty of comprehending it is almost in- 
surmountable, not only by reason of the abstruse nature of the subject 
itself, yet more by the want of clearness in the definitions of those 
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who are its most ardent adherents. At first view it appears as an 
unexplainable theory, attempted to be defined by unintelligible lan- 
guage. Living evidence failing, I have had recourse to the testimony 
of the dead, in the hope of satisfying my mind as to the origin of this 
new doctrine. 

The whole course of my reading brings me to the conviction that 
mankind have in all ages of the world been fond of mystery. If we 
take Grecian history, we shall find that mysticism took its rise from 
the school of Plato, and that a sect which adopted mystical opinions 
was founded about the fourth century, and continued to increase and 
possess influence so late as the twelfth or thirteenth century of the 
Christian era Several Christians now tell me that previously to the 
first-mentioned period, at the establishment of their first church, it 
crept into the writings of the learned men of their persuasion, and 
as they inform me, was then and still is a fruitful source of perplexity 
to the simple-minded and devout. These early mystics took no very 
active measures to make proselytes. They believed that silence, re- 
pose, tranquillity and solitude were essential in disposing the mind to 
receive heavenly impressions; that the divine nature was diffused 
through all human souls; in proof of which, they asserted that human 
reason was an emanation from Gop. They believed the Derry mani- 
fested himself within them, and they felt his presence when they 
yielded to an exalted enthusiasm; hence they were opposed to rea- 
soning, to definitions or any kind of speculation, and consequently 
would hold no commerce with the schoolmen, with whom they were 
always at variance. 

Although this sect was less active than modern Transcendentalists 
there are yet several points of resemblance between them. Thesame 
purpose is held in view; their notions of the divine effusion are the 
same, and they hold to the same belief that the Derry manifests him- 
self within them by the effect of exalted enthusiasm. The modern 
mystics, however, are a little more sturdy in their faith; they are un- 
willing to rest in so quiescent a state as their prototypes, and in order 
to proclaim the blessings of their scheme, or to make proselytes, they 
are ever ready to descend into the arena of speculative warfare. 
They are bold, talk loud, and never decline an encounter with school- 
men; indeed they rather provoke to strife. Even females of the 
flock enter the lists with ardor, handle sharp weapons with strength ; 
and if their opponents send forth one champion full of knightly 
prowess, the Transcendentalists are sure to bring into the field one 
Suller. 

The resemblance, in the leading points of the theory of the mystics 
of the Platonic school, with those of the modern Transcendentalists, 
is already shown; yet it is much more strikingly displayed toward 
another sect which once appeared in the East, called the Soufees. 
Although your extensive acquaintance with Arabian authors is pro- 
verbial, yet the active duties of your office, by drawing your thoughts 
into another channel, may cause you to forgetthem. I therefore call 
one of them to your mind, that you may the better understand the 
subject which now engages my attention. 

VOL. XXXI. 31 
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About the year four hundred of ae unin, answering to the 
eleventh century of the Christians, a work appeared entitled ‘ The 
Revivification of the Sciences of Religion.’ It was composed by Al 
Gharali, a learned man, the son of a dealer in cotton, as his name im- 
ports. It was intended to give an account of the Soufees or Mystics. 
It is much to be regretted that, for the benefit of scholastic science, 
this treatise has not been translated ; if it has been, I havé not been so 
fortunate as to see it. A few passages selected at random will give 
you an insight into the scheme, and show the affinity there is between 
it and the modern science of T ranscendentalism. 

Soufism is not so much a system of religion as it is a means for 
uniting philosophy with religion ; ‘it is intellectual development, the 
doctrine of spiritual absorption.’ Its aim is to free the mind from 
earthly considerations ; to purify it from all passions ; to leave it only 
Gop as a subject of meditation. ‘The highest truths are not to be 
attained by study but by ecstacy.’ For the human intelligence to com- 

rehend, to know the divine intelligence it is absolutely necessary that 
it should de that divine intelligence, not merely an emanation, but as 
identical with it. Ina word, the soul must lose its personality. ‘The 
act by which the soul loses its personality is called ecstac y, a flash of 
rapturous light, in which reminiscence is changed into intuition, in 
which the captive soul is given back to its parent, to its Gop.’ To 
arrive at this point is called the absorption in the infinite. To render 
this more clear, admit that the human mind can extend its excursions 
into the supersensual and sepernotional regions, then admit that rea- 
son is no competent guide into these illimitable spheres, and it follows 
by fair deduction that the only method left is by an exaltation of the 
mind from out of its accustomed sphere. 

This is a very brief sketch of the doctrine of the Soufees, as re- 
ported by AlGharali. The topic is rather dry, and might be spared ; 
yet it is necessary to present it, in order to show how near the scheme 
of the modern mystics approaches to that of the ancient. You and I 
as true believers are not in danger of having our belief swayed by 
these visions, which are denounced by our holy law; and if you are 
wearied by this account, you can repose yourself under the soothing 
influence of the passage of the Khoran I have just now quoted. 

After a lapse of many years, when it was supposed these raptures 
and ecstacies had become calmed or had entirely passed away, several 
learned Christian doctors of Germany revived them under new forms. 
They attempted to give consistency to the old scheme, by endowing 
reason with a more controlling influence when connected with religion. 
This worked indifferently well until an improvement was made by a 
more subtile doctor, who invented intellectual intuition : this is a more 
thorough union of the Ego and the Non Ego, the I and the Not J, 
which being surmounted bythe Me, constitutes together what is termed 
the philosophy of the absolute. This scheme thus defined may give 
you a notion of the foundation of what goes by the name of Trans- 
cendentalism ; it is so called as it transcends all limits, goes beyond the 
circle of experience, or of what is perceptible by the senses. ‘ It is 
the essence of all essential attributes necessary to the integrity of a 
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substance ; is absolute because it precludes all imperfection; is the 
Derry himself.” Men arrived at this state are drawn away from them- 
selves; they relinquish the J-hood ; are lifted up to true life, and are 
thoroughly religious. More fully to sustain this position, they are aided 
by the power of consciousness, or the me and the not me. The me, 
or consciousness, is discovered by a man finding himself, which is done 
by a spontaneous thought, or what is called in the new language, ¢- 
stinctive development. ‘It is the spontaneous perception of reason 
which gives the finite and the infinite, which principle is Gop, the 
first and the last principle of all things.’ 

Here is at once manifested the close resemblance between the 
modern doctrine and the ancient Soufism. This is still more strikingly 
displayed by another passage taken from the writings of one of these 
learned doctors : ‘ The divine breath, which is always and every where 
in all humanity, reveals to it all truths under one form or another, con- 
sequently humanity is inspired, and human reason becomes divine.’ 

Farther to encourage the neophyte; sin is disposed of by a short 
cut. Gop being revealed to us by the phenomena of the world’s his- 
tory, he is of course revealed by moral action ; of course by sin as 
well as by holiness. Sin is therefore a part of the divine principle ; 
what is divine must be holy; ergo, there is no sin. And to those who 
have not yet had the new light shed upon them, but still dwell be- 
neath the shade of Christianity, a distinguished philosopher of the 
new school, while he treats them with tender respect, cheers them by 
the following parting words of comfort: ‘Philosophy is patient; she 
knows what was the course of events in former generations, and she 
is full of confidence in the future; happy in seeing the great bulk of 
mankind in the arms of Christianity, she offers with tnodest kindness 
to assist her in ascending to a yet loftier elevation.’ 

The Christian Khoran says that Gop made man perfect, but that 
man hath sought out many inventions; but of all the inventions, this 
one of the Transcendentalists is the greatest. The glimmering of 
Plato is dimness, the light shed by our friend Al Gharali is as a mere 
six-to-the-pound, when placed in comparison with the lustre of pure 
reason. 

Thus far the German mystics. You cannot fail to perceive the 
peculiar terms of language they employ to convey their meaning ; 
these I am obliged to use in giving you an idea of their doctrine, and 
I quote their very expressions, for want of equivalent words in our 
own tongue. It would require more leisure than I can command to 
study their vocabulary, which I am half inclined to believe is com- 
posed of cabalistic terms, created expressly for the purpose of giving 
an air of greater mystery to their whole scheme. As we proceed, 
we shall find that their American disciples adopt the same method ; 
turn, twist, and above all, Germanize the English language to such a 
degree as to render it almost unintelligible. In truth, if the English 
philologists are not watchful, their native tongue is in a way to be 
seduced from them, and in its place an uncouth jargon be substituted 
which will throw into the shade their own noble vernacular. 

I come now to the labors of the cis-Atlantic worshippers at this 
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new shrine. ‘They may not yet possess the same deep knowledge as 
the founders of the new creed, but what they lack in knowledge 
they make up in zeal, and they display a full measure of skill in so 
arranging the parts as to enchain the attention of the inquisitive, and 
give a strong impulse to a people little prone to flights of imagina- 
tion. In fact, some of the American adherents of the new philoso- 
phy go beyond their masters in offering a clearer view of its results, 
and seem willing to give it a more direct application to Christianity 
than the trans-Atlantic teachers see fit to proclaim. They believe 

that mysticism implies sanctity ; at any rate, that it gives permission 
to the imagination to wander into unknown regions and create images 
that shall har monize with the peculiar tone of their feelings; so much 
so, that leaving the beaten road of common sense for by- -paths where 
nature is luxuriant and w ild, they frequently find analogies in sub- 
jects wholly incongruous. ‘Whatever is presented to their senses 
that can awaken pleasurable emotions is immediately adopted as part 
of their system. One would think there was little in the lascivious 
feats of a female opera-dancer that could raise religious impressions, 
except it be to condemn them; yet two kindred souls, a gentleman 
and lady, once present at one ‘of these exhibitions, were heard to 
exclaim, at beholding certain graceful motions which many females 
would turn their eyes from, ‘ There! that is poetry—there! that is 
religion !’ 

I cannot better convey to you a notion of this new doctrine, as 
modified for the purpose of adapting it to the capacities of Ameri- 
ean novices, than by citing passages of such works as are made pub- 
lic. You will perceive that they give greater weight to the effect of 
spontaneous reason than to revelation, and go farther than the Euro- 
pean philosophers in maintaining that man by his nature forms part 
of the Divinity. It is here asserted that the intuition of the moral 
sentiment is an insight of the perfection of the laws of the soul. ‘If 
a man is at heart just, then so far is he Gop; the safety of Gop, the 
immortality of Gop, the majesty of Gop, do enter into that man with 
justice.’ When man determines to be virtuous, the end of his crea- 
tion is answered, and Gop is well pleased ; in the game of life, love, 
fear, justice, appetite, man and Gop interact ;’ ‘these laws cannot be 
written out on paper, or be spoken by tongue.’ This is certainly a cut- 
ting-off of revelation, an abandonment of precepts which are thought 
to be divine; it makes man the judge of his own emotions and con- 
duct, and as far as my knowledge extends, is contrary to the Chris- 
tian Khoran, or the teaching of Christian divines; yet the Transcen- 
dentalists assert that this sentiment is the essence of all religion. 

Farther to show the supremacy to which man may aspire, he is 
represented as a Providence to himself, and has the power alone, 
without aid from another source, to dispense good to his goodness or 
evil to his sin; that good is positive, evil mer rely privative, not abso- 
lute ; rather like cold, which is the privation of heat. When man 
arrives at the perfection of this law, it awakens in the mind the true 
religious sentiment; then he is as one ‘embalmed in mountain air,’ 
and revels in ‘myrrh and storax and chlorine and rosemary.’ Now 
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it is asserted that every man may arrive at this perfect state; that no 
man is ever without the vision of the moral sentiments; he has only 
to say ‘I ought,’ ‘when love warns him and deep melodies wander 
through his soul from Supreme Wisdom.’ It requires no miracles 
to bring a man to this desired point ; ‘every man may make himself 
a deity, a true Curist, merely by the reception of beautiful senti- 
ments.’ 

I think I hear you say, ‘ This is enough to make known to me the 
length and breadth of this new system of religion, revived in Ger- 
many and transplanted to the soil of America with all its enlarge- 
ments ;’ and I share in your astonishment at discovering the willing- 
ness of a portion of mankind to be led away by the refined subtleties 
of a few metaphysicians, who show great ignorance of the workings 
of the human heart. If this is Christianity, how happy should we 
feel, dear Ahhmad, at being guided by a more intelligible rule ; if it 
is not, then they who profess Christianity are wrong in giving counte- 
nance to the dreams of a few visionaries who seek to disturb their 
settled faith. If this is to be the future creed of the Christians, it is 
to be lamented, for their sake, that they were not taught before their 
minds were predccupied by the precepts of their Bible. How can 
the modern mystics expect to make converts while the Christians 
hold to their sacred books ? and of what use are Bible societies, mis- 
sions, or even churches? If pure reason, intellectual intuition, and 
other inventions, are to be the guide of religious faith, all present 
associations must first be removed from the mind, and not only the 
books that are now in existence be destroyed, but no new works 
should be written by which ‘ spontaneous thought’ is to be checked, 
or even disturbed. 

I would suggest that the modern system of education might be 
much improved, and the hard labor of students much abridged, by 
leaving mankind to the operation of their own minds, untrammelled 
by forms, and by adopting as a rule of action such thoughts as come 
uppermost. Men thus guided will doubtless grope at first as if they 
were in the dark; they may jostle and crowd each other; perhaps 
get angry; the J and the Not I may come to blows; but the Me, or 
absolute, the grand pacificator, will be always near to inculcate pure 
reason and keep the peace. 


New-York, sixteenth day of the , 
Moon Sttphar: Hegira 1260. 


THE EARLY-DEPARTED: A FRAGMENT. 


Like butterflies the vanished forms of youth 
A few short sunny days did flutter here, 

Sporting amid the bowers of love and truth, 
Then hastening to a milder, sunnier sphere. 


With smiles they brightened life’s young opening day, 
And won our hearts by virtues heavenly fair ; 
They soared above to lure us on the way, 


And heaven endeared, since they ar¢ shining there. 
Buffalo, (N. Y.) 
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THERE are words of mournful sound 
Born within us, and around, 

And like waves on midnight shore 
Thrills the echo ‘ Never More ! 
While a requiem, sadly low, 
Murmureth in ‘ Long Ago; 

But my heart, an aspen spray, 
Throbbeth wild to Far Away! 


Haunting word! it comes to me 
In my visions constantly, 
Breathing of the climes which lie 
Veiled by distance from the eye ; 
Of the golden gleams that fall 
On each ivy-shadowed wall, 
Where the billows break and play 
Round the isles of Far Away! 


Beauty hath its altar there, 
Underneath Elysian air, 

Where the snow of antique fane 
Gleameth on Arcadian plain, 
Where the dust of hero-mound 
Maketh earth enchanted ground ; 
Vision-haunted, still I stray 

Mid the wrecks of Far Away! 


Pictured lineaments divine, 

Glowing o’er some olden shrine, 
Sculptured forms of classic art, 
Moulded from a master-heart, 

All that Grandeur claims its own, 
‘Tomb with ivy overgrown, 

Things that thrill us— where are they ? 
Echo answers, Far Away! 


Home of childhood! where the trees 
Sway'd their boughs to gentle breeze, 
Showering buds in flakes of snow 

On the vernal turf below ; 

Where the lilac-branches shook 
Purple blossoms in the brook ; 

Brook that danced in azure ray, 

Still I see it, Far Away! 


Graves of those who left a shade 
On our household altar laid, 
Making life a boon of tears 
Ever through the coming years ; 
Wild-wood foliage shadows one 
From the glance of distant sun, 
And the other, ocean spray 
Breaketh round it, Far Away ! 
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Far Away !—oh! word of grief, 
Sacred on memory’s tear-dimmed leaf ; 
Not forever shalt thou thrill, 

rn . ey 

lone of hope may lull and still, 

Where upon a golden strand 

Angels linger, hand in hand, 

Comes no sorrow-burdened lay, 


Breathing of the Far Away! 
Chicago, Februcry, 1B42. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE: THE EDDAS 


Tue second, or ‘ Prosaic Edda,’ dates from the thirteenth century. 
It is generally attributed to Snowe Sturleson, the most celebrated 
man of Iceland. He was born at Hramm, was of a rich, noble, and 
powerful family, which boasted its descent from Rajnar Lodbrok. 
John, the grandson of Scemund, was his tutor, under whose instruc- 
tions Snowe continued from the age of three years until 1197, em- 
ployed in various studies, and having constant access to the valuable 
library and manuscripts collected by the venerable priest of Odda. 
At the death of his tutor he quitted the poetic abode of Scemund, 
and marrying a lady of great wealth, established himself in his pa- 
lace at Reykholt, which he surrounded with ramparts, like a fortress. 
His fortune and great talents gave him an extensive influence, and 
he was often known to come to the sessions of the Al-ting with the 
pomp befitting a king, and followed by a suite of fully eight hun- 
dred men. He not unfrequently mounted the Logberg, and enchained 
the multitude with his eloquence. The people almost adored him, 
and in 1213 he was unanimously chosen Grand-Judge of Iceland ; 
which station was in fact the chief one of the republic. These 
Grand-Judges were elected for life, and their accession to office con- 
stituted a new national epoch. While thus honored at home, Snowe 
aspired also to the friendship of foreign princes. He addressed many 
flattering poems to the Jarl of Norway, and received valuable pre- 
sents in return. In 1218 he visited Denmark, and was received with 
great distinction. After spending many days with the king, he tra- 
velled across Sweden, and passed the winter with Jarl Skulle, who 
fitted out a vessel at great expense and conveyed him to Iceland in 
the spring. 

These singular favors, however, inflamed his pride, and made him 
obnoxious to the hatred of many noble families ; which was the more 
unfortunate, as he was of a haughty disposition, “nd little fitted to 
conciliate those whom his elevation had offended. It was also a pe- 
riod when Iceland was distracted with civil wars, and when various 
chiefs, arming agaiust each other, swept the country like a scourge. 
Snowe, among others, became the object of their hatred. A troop 
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of peasants, commanded by his enemies, advanced to Reykholt, de- 
stroying his cattle and ravaging his fields. Snowe fled to Norway 
for the purpose of avoiding civil war. He found that his friend 
Skulle, from whom he had demanded protection, had already taken 
the title of duke, and was aspiring to the supreme power in Norway. 
It is not known to what extent Snowe entered into the ambitious 
designs of his protector, but he was so far implicated as to dread a 
meeting with King Hakon, and deemed it safer to leave Norway. 
At the moment of his embarkation a royal courier presented an or- 
der forbidding his departure. Snowe, says the Sturlinga Saga, read 
the order but. refused obedience, and hastened his depart ure. Be- 
fore their separation he had howev er a long audience with the duke, 
at which few were present; but Armfemt, who listened, says that 
the duke gave him the title of Jarl. 

On his return to Iceland Snowe found himself in the midst of dis- 
cords and bloody contests, which he in vain endeavored to oppose. 
Unable to diminish the numbers or appease the wrath of his old ene- 
mies, he soon discovered that he had left a new one behind in Nor- 
way, more powerful than all. His friend Skulle had paid with life 
the forfeit of his ambitious designs, and the same destiny was reserved 
for Snowe. At the commencement of summer, says the Sturlinga 
Saga, Eagrindr Barstr and Arni arrived to announce the war in 
Norway and the death of Skulle. 

The same envoys presented a second mission to Gissur, command- 
ing him either to imprison or kill Snowe, and the latter alternative 
was agreed upon. Gjissur speedily assembled his guards, and de- 
parted. for Reigkholt. They entered the very chamber of Snowe 
who had saved himself by a precipitate retreat to an adjoining house. 
There he found Arnbiorn, the priest, with whom he consulted, and 
in whose care he concealed himself. Gissur demanded the place of 
his retreat from Arnbiorn, who at first refused ; but finally, alarmed 
by menaces, consented, w ith the understanding that the life of Snowe 
should be spared. Gissur assented to this, but commanded his fol- 
lowers secretly to kill Snowe on the first opportunity, which was 
soon after executed. 

Thus died the supreme magistrate of Iceland and the friend of 
many princes. He was a learned man, a faithful historian, an ex- 
cellent poet. His chronicles of the Norwegian kings, the ‘ Heims- 
kringla,’ is universally regarded as a work of great research and 
value. The materials of this great work he derived from the songs 
of the ancient Scalds, from oral traditions and Sagas, and the writings 
of Are and Scemund, all of which are lost. His judgment however 
enabled him to reject readily all doubtful points and false opinions. 
He purged the songs of the Scalds from numerous exaggerations ; 
curtailed the prolixity of the Sagas, and wrote this long history, 
which has so often received the admiration of the learned. 

It is well established that Snowe was the author of the ‘ Second 
Edda,’ though not of all that has descended to us under that title. 
One of his nephews, Olaf Thordaller, composed the ‘ Scalde,’ which 
he modelled after the writings of his uncle. In more recent times, 
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too, this production seems to have suffered numerous interpolations. 
The ‘Second Edda’ is divided into two parts ; the ‘ Dami-Segur,’ 
or mythological fables, and the ‘ Scalda,’ or poetic portion. To these 
must be added the poem entitled ‘ Rig ;’ an entirely distinct produc- 
tion, which is found added in an appendix to the manuscripts of 
Wormius. This poem recounts the origin of slavery ; treats of man 
in a state of freedom, and of the distinctions established by the acci- 
dent of birth. It is a faithful exhibition of the aristocratic state of 
feeling cherished by the Jarls toward the peasants, and again by this 
class ‘toward the still more degraded serfs. A minute ‘analysis of 
this poem will be found in the work of J. J. Ampére on northern 
literature. 

The Demi-Segur presents us with a clear and detailed exposé 
of Scandinavian mythology. <A king of Sweden named Gyflur has 
heard much of the wisdom of the Asers and determines to discover 
the amount of their knowledge by actual converse with them. He 
departs therefore from his own dominions and arrives finally at the 
door of an immense palace, whose golden walls seem to tower as 
mountains to the sight. At the entrance he beholds a juggler, who 
is playing with naked swords, casting no less than seven at a time 
into the air, and yet catching all before they reach the ground. In 
the grand saloon he beholds a multitude of females, and the three 
gods, seated on their thrones. He advances, and interrogates them 
as to the greation of the world, the heavens, the stars, and good and 
evil genii. The gods continue patiently answering his i inquiries, until 
Gyflur acknowledges himself vanquished. Then, as if by some sud- 
den blow, the golden chateau, the juggler and the gods disappear, 
and the traveller finds himself alone, at midnight, in the depths of 
widely-extended forests: He has retairied however the full recollec- 
tion of his visit, and recounted its incidents for the instruction of after 
times. The history of Gyflur is little more than a skilful arrange- 
ment of the contents of the ancient Edda. Many of the old chants 
are found there, mixed together in a plain prosaic dress, but clearly 
developed and explained. The Ancient Edda of Scerund may be 
called the wild original of Scandinavian mythology ; the Second 
Edda is its perfected catechism. It is probable that Snowe found at 
the house of his tutor, at Odda, the manuscripts and collections of 
Scemund, and conceived the idea of concocting from those confused 
and almost unintelligible fragments of poetry a clear and perfect 
system of mythology. Perhaps also, as Magnupon has observed, 
Scemund himself may have furnished the original design of the work 
which has been filled up by Snowe. 

The second part of the Edda in question, the ‘ Scalda,’ is, like its 
predecessor, a compilation. We have elsewhere mentioned the ex- 
treme degrees of refinement attained by the Scandinavian poets. The 
‘Scalda’ may be considered as a ‘ Codex poeticus ;’ a complete The- 
saurus for the old as well as younger poets. It was in fact their 
‘Gradeis ad Parnassum.’ In one of the mythological fables to which 
we have before referred and now allude to again in exemplification 
of our remarks, the author of the ‘ Scalda’ gives an account of the 
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246 The Prisoncr- Bird. | March, 
origin of poetry. He furnishes a lone voc abulary of the different 
names by which poets may designate the same o'jects, and the vari- 
ous figures of speech and tropes which are admitted of right or sanc- 
tioned by poetic usage. 

In this way, the works of Scemund and Snowe Sturleson, taken 
together, present the common progress and results of literature in 
all languages and among all nations. We have first the chart, and 
next the analysis; the text, and then its commentary. We behold 
as it were together, Homer and Aristotle, Virgil and Quinctillian, 
Milton and Johnson. Thus the two Eddas are rendered complete 
by union. The first furnishes theory, the second example. The 
one astonishes, while the other instructs, and both united present a 
perfect tableau of religious mysticisms and heroic traditions of the 
north, of the early poetry of the Scalds, and the art of Scandinavian 
Rhetoricians. 

There exist only three manuscript copies of the Edda by Sturleson. 
One of these is found in the Royal Library, the second in that of the 
University, at Copenhagen, and the third at U psala, in Sweden. It 
was first printed in 1665, by Resenius. In 1818 Rask published a 
still more complete edition at Stockholm, and a new one will soon 
be printed in Iceland. The Demi-Segurs have been translated into 
Danish by Nyeruf, German by Ruhs ‘and Mayer, and French by 
Meallet. As the prosaic my thology of Sturleson is more intelligible 
than the poetic collection of Scemund, it has always been more 
popular. 
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O, listen! ’t is a song of spring, 

The minstrel bird is carolling, 

And cheerily his music tells 

Of daisy-tufts and heather bells, 

Green trees, bright fields, the shady groves 
And smiling meadow lands he loves. 

For oh! his very music is 

A tale of stored-up memories ; 

He only twitters, only sings 

In concert with ideal things. 


Sweet tales of out-door life, and dreams 
Of light and grace he makes his themes; 
And hark, what music! ’tis the tie 

Of dear remembrance, glorified ; 

Life’s summed-up pictures, and the whole 
Bright, shadowless, and beautiful ! 


The soulless bird — ah! who of us 
Could chaunt that living record thus: 

So desolate, year after year, 

A pining, hopeless prisoner ; 

Whose ‘ days of yore’ would thus prolong 
The echoes of their steps in song. 
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—— ‘SHavows all 
The phantoms of an idle fancy.’ 


‘ The baseless fabric of a vision; 
An insubstantial pageant faded |’ 


An! fleeting is the shadow’s life; brief as the dream of a chrysalis. 
Seldom the shadows live from rosy orient till gorgeous eve; bo 
at the coming of the god, to enter the gloomy realms of night at his 

departure. 

O, awful night! why must we peaceful shades, who were the com- 
panions of sunbeams, why must we wander beneath the chill darkness 
of thy boundless wings, over the scenes we loved when we were glad 
and young ! 

Why dost thou detain us when we would speed to the bosom of 
our father, the glorious sun, whose golden beams lighted us to life ; 
who sorroweth for his children ? 

Brief are our moments as the sweetness of the flower by the silent 
river side: the waves come and the breezes, and bear it away with 
fond embraces ; but it is dissipated they know not how. The wave 
rolls on forgetful and the wanton breezes sing no ele 

Far, far toward the setting of my father, on the bosom of a gentle 
zephyr borne, a cloud of white immaculate, in rolling, variant folds, 
my mother was sailing in the pure blue concave 

With fervent rays my father looked upon her, and her every swell- 
ing convolution was clothed in crimson, and gold, and violet, and my 
mother was passing beautiful in the light of my father. 

Under the warmth of his large eyes, the zephyr breathed the faint 
odors gathered from a thousand sweet wild-flowers and ceased to 
move; and my mother was still under his ardent gaze, and in the 
fulness of her heart and great joy, I, her child, was born on the earth ! 

O, the beautiful earth! “how de lichtful it seemed to me as I sprang 
into being! ! my mother, how er aceful and glorious in the middle air! 
And my great father so splendid! I was too timid to look up to him, 
and hid me beneath the broad folds of my mother, tinged with gorge- 
ous light. 

Then : away we sailed, away with the sweet west wind, toward my 
father who rose higher in the calm, blue sky. 

Many were the fair clouds, but none so beautiful as my mother, and 
many the pleasant shadows in our company. 

Away we swept over the blue hills and the quiet vales ; now speed- 
ing by rugged mountains, now sailing over wide prairies broken with 
many fields of scarlet, and sweet- scented yellow-flowers. 

Often stayed we to kiss some lovely floweret; the long green grass 
waving in the wind bent their tall heads to show us, as we floated by. 
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Oft when we encountered a forest of the old giant trees they would 
bend their huge gnarled arms, and whisper us to stay ; but their home 
was too gloomy, their music too sad for us, and we fled swiftly. 

The tiny rivulet prattled merrily to us while we danced on its mur- 
murous waves; and merrily we followed its winding course, until its 
laughter was lost in the great river; we mourned for the gay stream- 
let, for the river ran turbid and angrily. 

Onward, onward we flew, leaving my birth-place far behind ! 

Then came we toa placid lake, girt round about with lofty trees 
and fragrant shrubbery. A thousand streams babbled on pebbly beds, 
and the music of their falling in the deep lymph seemed but to make 
the pervading silence tremulous. 

This exquisite repose won me and my gentle mother, so that she 
hovered over it, while I skimmed the pellucid wave, from where the 
smooth and shelving grass-grown shore entered the sunlit-deeps, to 
the shady banks that lay toward the mornin 

But far upon the waters lay the graceful shadow of a silver cloud, 
that standing singly on the 1: ake’s green margin, seemed stately to ad- 
vance before the courtier trees, to bathe her princely feet in cooling 
waves. 

Fair and graceful lay that shadow, and waved and fluttered, as if to 
greet me, in an ever-changing outline, with countless glimpses of the 
sunny day. 

As I glided farther onward, and over beings intermingled, I felt 
that I loved. Ah! how tenderly I loved! and he loved the child of 
my beautiful mother ! 

‘The gentle company of birds sang hymeneals in the murmurin 
groves to the music of purling streams and waterfalls; the humble- 
bees hummed melodies in the honied flowers; and the wandering 
minstrel-winds sang bridal-songs they had learned in other lands. 
And my sweet mother smiled, roseate hanging stilly in the upper air! 

Ah! the unutterable bliss! the long clinging to the dear delight 
of love! We thought only of love, and scarcely noticed that we 
moved upon the swelling waters to the smooth, green shore, and 
kissed the silvery garments of that noble tree, the mother of my love ; 
and knew not that we wandered far within the attendant woods, until 
we saw our great father’s crimson-streaming locks sink behind the 
distant evening. 

But then the pale, round moon looked chilly on our love, and the 
fierce boreal storms arose: thunderbolts, in their wrath, destroyed the 
mother of my love -— the royal growth of centuries. In the darkness 
of anguish, my sweet mother wept, and wept to dissolution ; and we 
knew that we were but phantom shadows in the dread realm of night ; 
the awful majesty of sadness! 

Still we roam her labyrinthine paths, and seek the borders of the 
day; the malancholy hours we fill with recollections of the substances 
we were, of joys we knew; and hopeful dreams of pleasure yet to 


come, can we but find the gates of morning once again ? C. Mel. 
New-York, February, 1848. 
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1m tired, ‘ Old Knick.,’ of ‘ writing for the paper,’ 
And for my offering seek a higher shrine ; 
Be merciful, and don’t put out a taper 
Of feeble shine ! 


Do n’t you remember that we used to ‘ take’ you? 
Two years we pondered o’er your prose and rhymes, 
Until, alas! Fate call’d us to forsake you, 
In these ‘ Hard Times !’ 


Great was my grief when no ‘ forth-coming number’ 
Lay on the table, freshly-cut and blue ; 
*‘Granam’ and ‘ Gopey’ were a pile of lumber, 
Compared to you! 


Alas, the day! I never ceased to linger 
O’er the old numbers that we used to take ; 
They bear the impress of my thumb and finger 
While — eating cake! 


And, Knick., if you could manage to ‘ come over,’ 
You ’d see them lying on the table there, 
Some bound in brown, and some whose ‘ outside cover’ 
Is ‘ worse for wear ! 


Where ’s ‘ Harry Franco?’ If it’s worth confessing, 
I like him vastly still, in spite of Pog; ; 
And ‘ Fiaccus,’ too, who got a critic’s dressing 
From Park anp Co.? 


Joun Waters too, the tasteful, cheerful muser, 
He ever was a favorite of ours ; 
And there ’s one other, who has made me loser 
Of weary hours. 


And that was gentle ‘ OLLApopIANa ; 
His poet-memory time may never dim ! 
Whose pen gave forth rich intellectual manna, 
Whose harp —a hymn! 


‘°T is an autumnal eve, the low wind sighing,’ 
How thrill those numbers, musical and deep! 
I loved the poet, and I wept him dying — 
Calm be his sleep ! ; 


Here ends my rhyming: When I first began it, 
I little thought *t would have so sad an end; 
Still to your page may Fame’s ascending planet 

Its brightness lend! 


M. A. M. 
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THOUGHTS ON L¥RIC POETRY. 


Tue patriotic Odes of Thomson and Campbell, are the pride and 
boast of every Briton, and the admiration of the men of other lands ; 
for patriotic enthusiasm is and always will be loved and honored 
wheresoever itis found. Smollett’s noble ‘Ode to Independence,’ de- 
serves also honorable mention, and ought to be better known than 
it is. , 

We know but one love song which merits the name of a lyric, in 
the restricted sense in which we choose to understand it. That one 
is Ben Jonson’s celebrated song, entitled ‘ Her Triumph,’ which, in 
the exquisite cadence of its rhythm, the exuberant richness of its dic- 
tion, and the graceful and lofty sprightliness of its whole character, is 
unsurpassed by any thing that ever was written, in any language under 
the sun. Here isa part of it; the rest was quoted by ‘Old Knick.’ 
himself, in a late ‘ Gossip ;’ 

‘Ser the chariot at hand here of love, 

Wherein my lady rideth! 

Each that draws is a swan ora dove, 
Aud well the car love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 

And enamored do wish that they might 
But enjoy such a right, 


That they stil! were to run by her side, 
Through woods, through seas, whither she would ride. 


* Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth ! 
Do but look on her, she is bright 
As love’s star when it riseth! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her! 
And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life, 
All the gain, all the good of the element’s strife.’ 


Following the ‘course of empire,’ let us now take a step westward 
and glance at the literature of America. But here we find something 
wanting which is possessed by every other enlightened nation in the 
world ; and that is a ¢#¢me. America has not yet had time to produce 
many great and immortal literary wonders. For though Political 
America, like the fabled Minerva, sprang into life full-grown, and 
took her place among the nations with a proud step and a lordly mien, 
Literary America must be content to wend her weary way through 
the ‘seven ages’ of life, as all her predecessors have done. And if 
in the seventy-years of her national existence she has produced no 
epic poem like ‘ Paradise Lost,’ no drama like Hamlet or Othello, and 
no Lyric like ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ neither in the same space of time 
has the land which gave birth to these rare creations of genius, which 
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like comets only appear once in many centuries. Courage, then, 
America! the time of your triumph is yet to come. The Past is the 
treasure-house of other lands; the Future is yours. Yet there is one 
American Lyric for which we would venture to predict a long and 
prosperous existence. We allude to Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of Life.’ 
The lofty dignity of the sentiments, the chaste simplicity of the lan- 
guage, and the strong, full swell of the versification, conspire to make 
this one of the finest lyrics in the language. We know no poem of 
the same dimensions which stands higher in our personal favor than 
this. We resist quotation; for the poem was originally written 
for and published in the Knickersocker, and has since become fami- 
liar to every reader. 

Brainard’s ‘ Lament for Long Tom’ is a pleasing sample of the 
pathetic lyric. It is in the same beautiful and high-sounding mea- 
sure as Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic :’ 


‘Tuy cruise is ended now, 
Thou art anchored by the shore, 
And never more shalt thou When the islands and the lands 
Hear the storin around thee roar ; And the seas give up their dead, 
Death has shaken out the sands of thy glass. | And the South and the North shall come; 
Now around thee sports the whale, When the sinner is dismayed, 
And the porpoise snuffs the gale, And the just man is afraid, 
Aud the night-winds make their wail, Then Heaven be thy aid, 
As they pass. Poor Tom!’ 


‘At the piping of all hands, 
When the judgment-signal’s spread, 


This country boasts some tolerably good national songs, but none, 
as far as we know, which rise very far above mediocrity. We have 
seen a fine patriotic song of Percival’s, after the manner of Tyrtaeus, 
which, though styled an Elegy, partakes, in fact, like the model on 
which it is formed, more of the characteristics of a lyric. It is very 
beautiful, but altogether too classic ever to become popular. It af- 
fords a specimen, and a very happy one, of the famous elegiac mea- 
sure of the ancients, so rarely met with in our language. 


The two 
first stanzas run thus: 


‘Au! itis great for our country to die, when ranks are contending, 
Bright isthe wreath of our fame, glory awaits us for aye; 
Glory that never is dim, shining on with a light never-ending, 
Glory that never shall fade, never, O never, away ! 


‘Oh! it is sweet for our country to die ; how softly reposes 
Warrior youth on his bier, wet by the tears of his love, 

Wet with a mother’s warm tears; they crown him garlands of roses; 
Weep, and then joyously turn, bright where he triumphs above.’ 


In Germany, Lyric poetry flourishes ‘like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water.’ In fact, the peculiar grammatical construction of 
the German language, and the redundant richness of its vocabulary, 
fit it admirably for every species of poetry. Among the Lyric poets 
of Germany, may be mentioned Kleist, Schiller, and Korner. Kleist 
was a major in the Prussian army, and perished at the disastrous bat- 
tle of Kunersdorf, gained by the Russians and Austrians over the 
Prussians, in 1759. His death was the fulfilment of: a sort of pro- 
phecy which appears in one of his own poems : 


‘PERHAPS I too may one day die 
‘The death for the father-land.’ 
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A touching incident, connected with his death, is related by Arch- 
enholz. Being wounded and taken prisoner in the battle, he was 
carried into Frankfort, where he died in a few days, and was buried 
with military honors, many officers of the Russian army walking in 
the funeral procession. On the way to the grave, a brave Russian 
officer observing that the bier was without a sword, silently took his 
own from his side, and laid it on the corpse of the warrior-bard ; a 
generous and affecting tribute to bravery, genius and misfortune. 

Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the Bell’ is a splendid lyric, sounding even as a 
bell itself, with loud, sonorous, deep-toned, majestic music. It is sup- 

osed to be sung by a number of workmen engaged in casting a 
church-bell of great magnitude. A spirited descriptive chorus from 
time to time marks the progress of the work, while in the intervals a 
loftier and more discursive strain of description i is indulged in. The 
different’ uses of the bell are pictured in a masterly manner; the 
solemn peal ‘rung out for service holy,’ and the note of merry fes- 
tivity, awaking in the heart of the child emotions wonderful and new; 
then the wedding-bell, when the same child, grown to manhood, leads 
to the altar the fair girl of his choice ; the alarm-bell suddenly rung 
out for a fire at night; the fyneral knell, pealing forth the requiem 
of the ‘ worshipped wife,’ the ‘faithful mother ;’ lastly, the terrible 
tocsin, ‘ proclaiming discord wide and far,’ when an infuriated mul- 
titude, bursting all the bonds of law and order, rise in fierce revolt, 
‘to claim, without a guide, their own!’ The description of wedded 
life, with its cares and joys, which follows the sound of the marriage- 
bell, is ‘ beautiful exceedingly ;’ and the midnight conflagration is 
depicted with a startling and terrible vividness. “We quote from an 


excellent translation of Schiller, which appeared a few years ago : 


‘Hark! a wail from the steeple ; aloud 
The bell shrills its voice to the crowd! 
Look! look! red as blood 
All on high; 
It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 
The sky ! 
What a clamor awaking, 
Roars up through the street! 
What a hell-vapor breaking, 
Rolls on through the street ! 
And higher and higher 
Aloft moves the column of fire, 
Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes; 
And the air like the steam from a furnace glows ! 
Beams are crackling, posts are shrinking ; 
Walls are sinking — windows clinking ; 
Children crying, 
Mothers flying ; 
And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering under,) 
Yells the how] of its pain and its ghastly wonder ! 
Hurry and skurry — away — away, 
And the face of the night is as clear as day ! 
As the links in a chain 
Again and again, 
Flies the bucket from hand to hand; 
High in arches up-rushing, 
The engines are gushing, 
And the flood, as the beast on the prey that it hounds, 
With a roar on the breast of the element bounds! 


As if they would tear up the earth from its roots, 
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Rush the flames to the sky, 
Giant-high, 
And at length, 


Wearied out and despairing, man yields to their strength ; 
With an idle gaze sees their wrath consume, 
And submits to his doom.’ 


The stirring strains of the youthful hero, Theodore Korner, possess 
some of the most striking characteristics of the Lyric. Of him we 
may have something to say in another number. lora. 


Upon a bank of roses 
A lonely poet slept ; 

He fancied guardian-spirits 
Their vigils round him kept, 

And that in tears an angel 
Stood by his side and wept. 


*T was strange, he thought, that angels 
Their watches thus should keep 
Above the care-worn poet, 
Who musing fell asleep : 
*T was stranger, one so lovely 
Should bend o’er him and weep. 


* 1 did not weep to chide thee,’ 
The angel meekly said, 

‘ Nor do I stand beside thee 
In mourning for the dead ; 

I sigh because so many cares 
Oppress thy aching head! 


‘1 ’ve come to bless the slumbers 
Of thy dreams of early love ; 
When first thy mournful numbers 

Were heard in Heaven above: 
And now, neglected poet, 
Behold thy trusting dove !’ 


He looked ; he knew the angel ; 
More lovely did she seem 

To him; but ah! she vanished, 
Quick as a morning’s beam! 

He woke ; it was a vision, 
A fantasy, a dream ! 


Philadelphia, 1848. 
VOL. XXXI. 33 
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THE ProsE WRITERS OF AMERICA: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
History, CONDITION, AND PRosPECTS oF THE CouNnrry: With Portraits from Original Pic- 
tures. By Rurus WiLmMoTGRIswoLp. Fourth Notice. Philadelphia: CarEy anpD Hart. 
Or American novelists, the earliest that attained general distinction and enjoys a 

still-living reputation, was CuarLes Brockpen Brown. In some of his character- 

istics he resembled the school of Gopwin ; in some qualities, he bore the stamp of de- 
cided originality and power. His narratives exhibit great ingenuity of mental contri- 
vance ; his characters are analyzed with a morbid acuteness ; both are so vivid in their 
impression, and so connected in the sequence of the parts, that if the reader’s interest 
is once engaged, it is held by a kind of fascination to the end. His writings however 
want relation to nature and ordinary life: they lack the invigoration of human sym- 
pathy, and the grace of familiar and domestic sentiment. They look like wonderful 
pieces of mechanism; they excite our respect and wonder, but do not attract affection. 

The decorations of his style resemble cast-iron ornaments, more than the genuine 

flowers of imaginative feeling. 

But the writer who in this department has risen to the highest order of greatness, 
and in a style of narrative entirely his own exhibited the fullest luxuriance of creative 
vigor in art, is Mr.Cooper. With all that is impressive and splendid and peculiar in 
the condition and character of this continent ; with the prairie, the solemn forest, the 
lake, the wild and boundless ocean ; his genius is associated in enduring connexion. 
The influences which in the silent mighty regions of the west act upon the character 
of man till they inspire it insensibly with a force and sublimity kindred to their own; 
the enthusiasm that ‘ thrills the wanderer of the trackless way’ of waters ; are subjects 
of the first magnitude and difficulty in romance ; and the pen of Mr. Coorer has been 
equal tothem. If you consider the variety of subjects over which his fancy has cast 
an illustrative ray, and the novelty of the effects which he has accomplished in fiction ; 
if you follow him through the long range of characters and scenes ; the Indian, the 
revolutionary soldier, the western adventurer, the sailor, the pirate, and many others ; 
in all of which he is superior, and in some of which he is supreme ; it will be acknow- 
ledged that he possesses a copiousness and energy of imagination which few in any 
day have exceeded. Few have been gifted with a larger share of the idealizing faculty, 
and none have exercised the faculty with more exquisite taste and judgment. The 


elevation and lustre of romance are given to every subject which his narrative takes 
up, yet the impression of reality is always preserved undiminished. The truth of the 
scene is always closely kept ; the character, effect and tone of nature are never sacri- 
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ficed. He never indulges in false creations ; he never resorts to distortion from a want 
of strength to render the simple and genuine impressions. Persons and incidents and 
circumstances are described with minuteness enough to individualize and bring them 
vividly before us, but without that painful subtlety of characterization and description 
which forget that they are addressed not to the intellect but to the imagination and 
the taste. It must be remembered, too, in estimating the creative power of his genius, 
that in the cases in which his success has been most brilliant he was not dealing with 
scenes around which traditionary narrative had thrown a romantic charm, or incidents 
and characters that national feeling had invested with a sentiment which the novelist 
is called upon merely to render and not to impart; that he was not occupied with the 
‘old poetic mountain,’ which ‘ inspiration breathes aroundy nor with the valley or the 
stream on which the shadows of the past linger and sport, but with regions bare of as- 
sociation ; with plains and hills and rivers not glittering in the ray of any noble recollec- 
tion ; with characters known to us only in connexion with vulgar or repulsive or dis- 
gusting accompaniments. He was called upon first to drive away the atmosphere of 
familiarity that surrounded and degraded the landscape, and then to breathe through 
all the region from his own resources of fancy and feeling the roseate air of romance. 

Next to Mr. Cooper, in the walks of fiction, and in the power to invest familiar nar- 
rative with ideal grace and sentiment, we are disposed to place the authoress of ‘ Hope 
Leslie” There isa charm of imaginative purity and a beauty of refined thoughtful- 
ness in all her writings, which have caused us to read them again and again without 
diminution of interest or admiration. When woman becomes an original and vigorous 
author, without ceasing to be a delicate and gentle woman, authorship is seen in its 
most delightful lineaments. We are glad to find Mr. Griswoup thus appreciating the 
higher part of a character in which all is excellent and all is lovely: 

‘Miss SEpGEwick has marked individuality. She commands as much respect by her virtues 
as she does admiration by her talents. Indeed the rare endowments of her mind depend in an 
unusual degree upon the moral qualities with which they are united for their value. She writes 
with a higher object than merely toamuse. Animated by a cheerful philosophy, and anxious 
to pour its sunshine into every place where there is lurking care or suffering, she selects for illus- 
tration the scenes of every day experience, paints them with exact fidelity, and seeks to diffuse 
over the mind a delicious serenity, and in the heart kind feelings and sympathies, and wise am- 
bition, and steady hope. A truly American spirit pervades her works. She speaks of our 
country as one ‘ where the government and institutions are based on the gospel principle of equal 
rights and equal privileges to all,’ and denies that honor and shame depend upon condition. She 
is the champion of the virtuous poor, and selecting her heroes and heroines from humble life, 
does not deem it necessary that by tricks upon them in the cradle they have been only tempora- 
rily banished from a patrician caste and estate to which they were born. 

‘Her style is colloquial, picturesque, and marked by a facile grace which is evidently a gift of 
nature. Her characters are nicely drawn and delicately contrasted. Her DEBoraH LENox has 
remarkable merit as a creation and as an impersonation, and it is perfectly indigenous. The 
same can be said of several others. Miss SEpGwick’s delineations of New-England manners 
are decidedly the best that have appeared, and show both a careful study and a just appreciation.’ 

We are happy also to agree with the present editor in our estimate of the historical 
novels of Dr. Biro, especially the novel of ‘Calavar; but Mr. Griswoxp has not ob- 
served his entire and hopeless inferiority in other classes of fiction, when he who was 
dignified, brilliant and classical, becomes common-place, tedious and inelegant. The 
reason of the difference appears to be that the talent of the author lies not in the de- 
lineation of character, not in humor, nor in narrative, but in costume, picturesque im- 
pression and dramatic effect. ‘Calavar and The Infidel,’ says Mr. Griswo xp, in hig 
introduction, ‘ were the first novels of Dr. Brrp, and there are few American readers 


who need to be informed of their character or desert; though as their accomplished 
author has been so long in retirement, the inference is reasonable that their reception 
was equal neither to their merits nor his expectations. Dr. Birp has great dramatic 
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power, and has shown in several instances considerable ability in the portraiture of cha- 


racter. His historical romances are deserving of that title. His scenes and events 


from actual life are presented with graphic force and an unusual fidelity. He had the 
rare merit of understanding his subjects as perfectly as it was possible to do so by the 
most persevering and intelligent study of all accessible authorities ; and in the works I 
have mentioned has written in an elevated and effective style.’ 

Of Mr. Kennepy, the author of ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ etc., Mr. Griswo.ip has 
spoken more highly, we think, than an unbiassed examination of his writings would 
justify. Of Mr. Paunpine he says with considerable felicity : 


‘Mr. PauLpino’s writings are distinguished for a decided nationality. He has had no respect 
for authority unsupported by reason, but on all subjects has thought and judged for himself. He 
has defended our government and institutions, and has imbodied what is peculiar in our man- 
ners and opinions. There is hardly a character in his works who would not in any country be 
instantly recognized as an American. He is unequalled in a sort of quaint and whimsical humor, 
but occasionally falls into the common error of thinking there is humor in epithets, and these 
are sometimes coarse or vulgar. Humor is a quality of feeling and action, and like any senti- 
ment or habit, should be treated in a style which indicates a sympathy with it. He who pauses 
to invent its dress will usually find his invention exhausted betore he attempts its body. He 
seems generally to have no regular schemes and premeditated catastrophes. He follows the 
lead of a free fancy, and writes down whatever comes into his mind. He creates his charac- 
ters, and permits circumstances to guide their conduct. Perhaps the effects of this random 
and discursive spirit are more natural than those of a strict regard to unities. It is a higher 
achievement to maintain an interest in a character than to fasten the attention to a plot.’ 


In the estimate of the characteristics of the author of ‘ The Idle Man,’ there is a 
great deal of just perception and discrimination : 


‘Tue strength of Mr. Dana lies very much in the union of sentiment with imagination, or 
perhaps in an ascendancy of sentiment over his other faculties. It is this which makes every 
character of his so actual, as if he entered into each with his own conscience, and in himself 
suffered the victories over the will, and the remorse which follows them. There are beautiful 
touches of fancy in his tales; but as in his poems, the fancy is inferior and subject to the imagi- 
nation. He has a solemn sense of the grandeur and beauty of nature, and his descriptions, 
sometimes by a single sentence, have remarkable vividness and truth. His observations on 
society are particular and profound, and he brings his characters before us with singular facility 
and distinctness, and invests them, to our view, with the dignity and destiny of immortal be- 
ings. His mind is earnest, serious and benevolent, delicately susceptible of impressions of 
beauty, and apt to dwell upon the ideal and spiritual. Its characteristics pervade his style, which 
is pure English, and has a certain antique energy about it, and an occasional simple but deep 
pathos, which is sure to awaken a kindred feeling in the mind of the reader.’ 


Mr. Griswo.p has scarcely spoken with sufficient distinctness and emphasis of the 
extraordinary merit of Auisron’s ‘ Monaldi,’ as a work of fiction. ‘The wonderful 
mind which was but dimly and imperfectly exhibited by the pencil was here revealed, 
not indeed upon a great scale, but with entireness of moral and intellectual effect. 
Indeed, we may say that it is the only perfect picture that ALLsron ever painted ; 
for the genius which it displays, though employing ‘ the instrument of words,’ is essen- 
tially pictorial in its character and impression. We may apply to it the criticism made 
in the work itself of a picture of the crucifixion by an old artist: ‘ Though eccentric 
and somewhat capricious, it was yet full of powerful expression, and marked by a vigor 
of execution that made every thing around it look like washed drawings.’ The va- 


rious persons of the tale are not revealed to us by an illumination seemingly proceeding 


from the author’s mind, but flash their characteristics upon us with a vividness which 
almost renders us uncomfortable by its nearness and force. ‘To display the operation 
of the passions with that intensity and clearness which his plan contemplated, it was 
necessary to represent the subjects of the narrative as endowed with sensibilities very 
greatly more susceptible and active than ordinary people ; 


; yet with consummate skill 
these characters are held firmly to nature and probability. Nothing is morbid or over- 


wrought ; but all healthful, genuine and actual. To exhibit a series of telescopic 
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views, which though greatly magnified are never indistinct, and which first studied in- 

separate particularly, are afterward reduced to a common centre and point of view, is 
a surprising exhibition of genius and skill. Indeed, we venture to suggest, that searcely 
any work in modern times, if properly examined, would exhibit the resources of lite- 
ary art more wonderfully than the tale of * Monaldi.’ 

Of Hawruorne, an old and favorite correspondent of this Magazine, appropriate 
specimens are given, and his manner is happily illustrated : 

‘HE is original in invention, construction and expression, always picturesque, and sometimes 
in a high degree dramatic. His favorite scenes and ‘traditions are those of his own country, 
many of which he has made classical by the beautiful associations that he has thrown around 
them. Every thing to him is suggestive, as his own pregnant pages are to the congenial reader. 
All his productions are life-mysteries, significant of profound truths. His speculations, often 
bold and striking, are presented with singular force, but with such a quiet grace and simplicity 
as not to startle until they enter in and occupy the mind. The gayety with which his pensive- 
ness is occasionally broken seems more than any thing else in his works to have cost some 
effort. The gentle sadness, the ‘ half-acknowledged melancholy,’ of his manner and reflections, 
are more natural and characteristic. His style is studded with the most poetical imagery, and 
marked in every part with the happiest graces of expression, while it is calm, chaste and flow- 


ing, and transparent as water.’ 

Fay, Miss Lestiz, Por, Simms, Neat, Hau, and others, pass in review before the 
author, and receive each a measure of commendation. In another number we shall 
speak of our eminent historians and essayists. 


Now AND THEN. By SamvurL, WanrreEN, F. R. S., author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ ete. In 


two Parts. pp.44. New-York: HarpER AND BroTHERS: BERFORD AND Company, Astor 
House. 


‘Tue mere announcement to our readers that this work is from the pen of the ac- 
complished author of ‘'Ten Thousand a Year’ and ‘ The Diary of a late Physician’ 
would be a sufficient guaranty of its literary merit to insure it a wide circulation. Any 
reader of Warren's works who should accept such a guaranty, we affirm boldly would 
not find himself the ‘ victim of a misplaced confidence.’ ‘ Now and Then’ (a title, by 
the way, that we do not altogether affect,) is an excellently well-written novel, of that 
healthy sort which gives character to this class of writings, and serves in part to re- 
deem it from the common, and we are constrained to add somewhat just, charge of 
frivolity and immoral tendency. The story is simple, interesting — thrillingly so at 
times — and admirably sustained to the end of the last chapter, which is a rare merit. 
The scenes are laid in the parish of Milverstoke, England, about a century since: 
the main feature of the plot is the story of a young farmer, son to Apam AyLirre, 
who, while in embarrassed circumstances, becomes suspected of the murder of a son 
of the Earl of Milverstoke, Lord Atkmonp. He is tried, and the circumstantial 
evidence against him being powerful, is convicted and sentenced to death. A respite 
is obtained for him, and after much difficulty his sentence is finally commuted to 
transportation for life. After an absence of tweuty years his innocence is established 
by the confession of the real murderer, and Ay.irre is restored to his country and his 
friends, ‘a wiser and a better man.’ Taking this incident for his ground-work, Mr. 
Warren has constructed a story full of finely-drawn characters, and abounding in 
strong dramatic situations. The stern piety of old Aytirrr, the calm, Christian- 
like, unwavering character of Mr. Hyxron, and the cold ‘austerity of the Earl of 
Milverstoke, are drawn with surprising vigor. ‘The Lady Emmy Amaranru is a 
perfect picture of female loveliness. 
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The design of the work is to enforce the moral that the misfortunes of this life are 


ofttimes ‘ blessings in disguise,’ and that the inscrutable ways of the Creator are 
always just and for the best: 


‘Gop does not work as man works, but makes all 
The crooked paths of ill to goodness tend.’ 


We are glad to find that Mr. Warren leaves it to his immediate contemporary ro- 
mancers, of the A1inswortu school, to shed a halo round the path of crime, and to 
enlist the sympathies of the public in the interesting misfortunes of noble-minded 
murderers and warm-hearted, affectionate adulterers; content to employ his fine 
powers for the entertainment of the public under a full sense of the truth, that no 
work of fiction can retain a reputation worth a just ambition that has not for its end 
the inculcation of virtuous principles. We cordially commend this work, which is 


issued in the publishers’ usual style of excellence, to the attention of the public. 


ADVENTURES IN MEXICO AND THE Rocky MountTAINs. By GrorGE F. Ruxton, Esq., Mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society, etc. Inone volume. pp. 312. New-York: HARPER 
AND BROTHERS. 


WE happened to be sitting with our friend and contemporary, Georce W. KenpaLt, 
Esq., editor-perambulant of that liveliest and best of daily newspapers, the ‘New-Or- 
leans Picayune,’ while, with ivory folder in hand, he was perusing the pages of the 
volume before us, which he had obtained a little in advance of its publication ; and the 
praises for accuracy and general interest which he bestowed upon it induced us to take it 
up first among the publications of the month upon our table. It contains the rough notes 
of a journey through Mexico, and a winter spent among the wild scenes and wilder 
characters of the Rocky Mountains; and it gives a clear idea of the difficulties and 
hardships a traveller may anticipate who ventures to pass through that region and mix 
with its semi-barbarous and uncouth people ; while it draws a vivid picture of the lives 
of those hardy pioneers of civilization whose lot is cast upon the boundless prairies and 
rugged mountains of the Far West. With a single exception, the author has avoided 
touching upon American subjects, because he ‘ wished to attempt to describe nothing 
that other English travellers had written upon before, and only to give a rough sketch 
of a very rough journey through comparatively new ground; but, more than all, for 
the reason that he had, on this and previous visits to the United States, met with such 
genuine kindness and unbounded hospitality from all classes of the American people, 
both the richest and the poorest, that he had not the heart to say one harsh word of 
them or theirs, even if he could or would. * Faults,’ he adds, ‘ the Americans have, 
and who have not ?’ — but ‘ they are, I maintain, failings of the head and not the heart, 
which no where beats warmer or in a more genuine spirit of kindness and affection, 
than in the bosom of a citizen of the United States. Would that I could say as much 
of the sister people. From south to north I traversed the whole of the Republic of 
Mexico, a distance of nearly two thousand miles, and was thrown among the people 
of every rank, and station; and I regret to have to say that I cannot remember to have 
observed one single commendable trait in the character of the Mexican; always ex- 
cepting from this sweeping clause the women of the country, who for kindness of 
heart and many sterling qualities are an ornament to their sex and to any nation.’ 
Mr. KenDALL, and other intelligent gentlemen with whom we have conversed, whose 
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opportunities of personal observation of Mexico and the Mexicans have been second to 
none, fully confirm this estimate of our English traveller, in relation to the women of 
that unhappy and dismembered country. 


THE Lover's Girt, on TasLet or Arrectrion. In one miniature volume. pp. 128. New- 

York: Witiram H. Granam, Tribune-Buildings. 

We cannot give a better idea of the character of this charming and handsome lit- 
tle ‘ pocket-book of the tender passion,’ than will be found in the words which intro- 
duce it to the reader: ‘ A preface is oftentimes little moré than an apology for a work ; 
but this little book is one which requires no apology. It is Love’s Token and Affec- 
tion’s Record ; and as such will find its way to thousands of hearts. One who under- 
stands well the universality and fervor of the tenderest of human passions, has observed, 
with equal truth and beauty: ‘ Lovers, where are they not? Wherever parents look 
around upon their children, there they have been; wherever children are at play to- 
gether, there they soon will be; wherever there are roofs under which men dwell; 
wherever there is an atmosphere vibrating with human voices, there are the lovers, and 
there is their lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of the 
eye, the majesty of the presence, and the high temper of the discourse. ‘True love 
continues, and will continue, to send up its homage amidst the meditations of every 
eventide, and the busy hum of noon, and the song of the morning stars! There is 
nothing like the first assurance, the first sober certainty, of true love. There is a vivid 
love in the child that lays its little cheek against the cheek of its young mother, and 
clasps its arm about her neck ; a deep affection, when a brother and sister, who have 
long been parted, pour out their hearts’ stores to each other, and feel their course of 
thought brightening as it runs ;-but there is no affection so devotional as that of love, 
especially so called. Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that most mysterious power, 
union with another spirit, it feels armed for victory over evil, and goes forth conquering 
and toconquer. ‘There is no other such crisis in human life.’ The little book before us 
is designed to give expression, in the most various and choice collection of eloquent hu- 
man thought, to every phase of feeling and sentiment of the holy passion of Love. 


And such a work we cannot doubt, will meet with favor at the hands of the public. 


TALES AND SToRIEs FROM History. By AGNES StrickKLaND. With illustrations. 


In one 
volume. pp. 370. Philadelphia: LEA anD BLANCHARD. 


Tne object of these Tales, according to the author, is to impart at once instruction 
and amusement to the youthful mind. Each of the stories is either founded upon, or 
connected with, some important event in history, and furnishes useful and entertaining 
information, as to the manners and customs of the peculiar era to which it relates. 
This is conveyed in language sufficiently simple to be adapted to the comprehension of 
children at a very early age ; but, at the same time, the tales will be found interesting 
to readers at a much more advanced period of life. ‘They are by no means intended 
to supply the place of history. They are, on the contrary, calculated to create a taste 


for that style of reading, by indulging the juvenile reader with an attractive portion 
of its choicest flowers, arranged in the tempting form of stories. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


First Impressions or Paris.— Some of the ‘ delights’ of foreign travel, which are 
not always so honestly recorded, are jotted down in the following familiar letter from 
an observing friend, who dates from Paris: ‘ What my first impressions of this world- 
renowned city were I will attempt to describe. I had, of course, like most people, 
very exalted notions of its palaces and gardens, and had frequently, in looking over 
maps and pictures of the city, and its various objects of attraction, indulged my ima- 
gination in creations of Parisian enchantment. It is seldom that the exaggerations of 
fancy are realized: when we come to see things as they really are, the chances are 
as nine to ten that we are doomed to disappointment. What my case was you shall 
see. I made my first entrance into Paris, as I have said, with every sense eager to 
enjoy the marvellous scenes about me. My companion from Boulogne was a French- 
man; gay, communicative and polite. ‘The day previous-we were strangers to each 
other, but it so happened that we occupied the coupée of a diligence together, with- 
out any other companion, and my good-natured vis-a-vis determined that we should 


both be friends; so he commenced a ‘ dead set’ at me, offering me the hospitalities of 


the natives, and promising me every attention when we should arrive at Paris. Our 
conversation was carried on in French; on his part with a volubility and bonhommie 
for which Frenchmen are so remarkable; on mine, with an uneasy fear that my 
blunders would make me ridiculous, and with a sort of interrogatory pause at every 
difficult word, as if to say, ‘Is that right?” He protested that I spoke French like 
a native, and had a pronunciation equal toa Parisian! I did n’t believe him, of course ; 
but let that pass. He inquired at what hotel I intended to stay in Paris; I replied, 
‘The Hotel B——; at which he laughed, and declared that it was not a fit residence 
for a gentleman ; that it was expensive, and out of the way. It was soon arranged 
that I was to sacrifice my previous determination and put myself under his charge. 
It was really a matter of indifference to me. 

‘We entered Paris and drove to the ‘ Hotel du M , not far distant from the 
Boulevards. I did not altogether like the appearance of the street nor of the estab- 
lishment ; but I was committed, and I submitted without complaint. We entered 
the port-cochére, and were welcomed by the concierge and his fat wife with a smile 
of delight that would have thrown sunshine into the most gloomy, home-sick heart. 
The old woman conducted me to a room on the third floor, the price of which was two 
frances ‘par jour.’ I trembled at the sight of it, and desired a better one. We de- 
scended into the court-yard below, and ascended to other apartments in a different 
part of the building. Putting the key in the door, it grated harshly in the lock. It 
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was opened and pronounced ‘ the most charming room in the hotel,’ at ‘ trois francs 
par jour.’ 

‘In a fit of despair I engaged it. When the old woman left me, I wandered up and 
down the room with feelings of utter disappointment. The brick floor, uncovered by 
a carpet, gave the apartment a dungeon-like appearance. As I trod the flagging, the 
very walls echoed back the sound in repeated reverberations. ‘The bed was situated 
in a recess, surrounded with tapestry. ‘T'wo huge chairs, covered with yellow moreen, 
(I hate every thing yellow !) stood in the middie of the floor. A little round table, 
with a dirty red table-cloth, filled with grease-spots, stood in another recess. There 
were two closets in the room, and a huge fire-place, supported by a pair of insignificant 
andirons, upon which a stick of wood had perhaps never reposed. I opened the doors 
of these suspicious-looking closets with a feeling of dread, expecting to see stalking 
forth from them some blood-stained revelutionist, with fiery eyes and matted hair. 
I looked under the bed to see if all was safe there. Never did poor fellow find himself in 
such a position of discomfort without the energy either to face it boldly or leave it alto- 
gether. J never felt solitude and loneliness so utter, so complete, and so overpowering 
as at this moment. I had taken the room, but would have given one half the amount 
of my credit could I have relinquished the bargain. I felt chagrined that I had been 
tempted into such a vile locality ; but I was now in Paris, and must make the best of 
my position ; so I resigned myself to my condition with a sort of heroic self-sacrifice, 
abandoning myself to my fate, as much with the view of saving myself from the in- 
terrogations of my friend as to keep up my reputation for courage and self-denial. 
The chamber itself was lighted with a single window, which opened upon the court- 
yard. I threw it open. I looked downward to the solitary court below. A scraggy 
horse, harnessed to a ricketty-looking hack, stood there, the sole and undisturbed 
tenant of the premises. ‘There he was, endeavoring to scare away the flies (that were 
vainly seeking their meagre dinners from his attenuated body,) with a stump of a tail, 
on which it would have been difficult to have discovered the ornament of a single hair, 
This poor fellow, companionless as myself, I soon learned was part of the establish- 
ment. That he had some spirit left I could not doubt, for I heard the sound of his 
hoofs against the stone pavement, answering every attack which those hungry flies 
were making upon his skin. I pitied him from my heart! 

‘I looked upward, and beheld a piece of the sky as narrow as my hand, from whieh 
the feeble light came struggling into my dungeon. The rays seemed to reach me in 
a zig-zag direction, tipping a huge mass of chimneys on their way, creeping slowly over 
the tiles and eaves, and then down into my solitary chamber, where they dispensed 
their niggardly favors with a reluctance which chilled my very blood. I heard loud 
talking somewhere, but saw no living being. ‘The court-yard was deserted, save by 
the scraggy horse aforesaid. Not a sign of welcome was exhibited to me from any 
human creature ; no prying eye, peeping through closed blinds, sought to learn any 
thing of the new-comer. Impertinence at that moment would have been humanity 
tome. ‘The people within were as indifferent as the people without as to who or what 
I was. My heart sickened within me, and I sat down on one of the hateful yellow 
chairs in disappointment and sadness. ‘ This, then,’ thought I, ‘is Paris !—the sunny 
city of ‘ la belle France,’ whose glories had filled my youthful imagination, and toward 
which I had looked forward through years of anticipation and hope to be able on some 


future day of my life to behold! Paris! renowned for its gayety and luxurious pomp ; 
the centre of civilization ; the court of the world!’ ‘Alas! its realities, gloomy and 
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desolate, were at last developed to my senses, scattering to the winds the glowing pic- 
tures which my imagination had so often created. I resolved to hate it, henceforth 
and forever. 

‘ Determined to quit a scene so entirely odious to me, I dressed myself and pre- 
pared for a walk. There was a refreshing coolness in the air, which came agreeably 
upon me. I stood at the port-cochére. ‘The only cheerful-looking, home-like being 
I saw was a negro-boy, at the door. I could hardly resist the temptation of speaking 
to one I thought might be a countryman. I did so, in our vernacular. He looked at 
me, but did not understand a word. I shook my head and passed on, more disquieted 
thanever. Through the Rue St. Honoré and the thronged avenues which lead into it 
I wandered, not knowing whither. Masses of living men, but not one look of sym- 
pathy forme! Even the jugglers and mountebanks of the Boulevards failed to in- 
terest me. Priests, pedlars and soldiers passed me, as I them;: but we seemed, I 
thought, to hate each other with a cordial hatred. Wearied and dispirited, I entered a 
eafé and ordered a dinner. What I ate I knew not, neither did I care. It looked 
suspicious, but tasted well; so I paid my bill and walked away. 

‘I wandered until far into the night, gazing at the throngs that swept by me or © 
centred around the restaurants of the Boulevards. I feared to return home (alas! 
that word was blotted out!) to my dungeon. I entered the court-yard of my hotel. 
The old horse was still there: poor fellow! his head and time seemed to hang equally 
heavy ; and he was taking a quiet snooze, which my entrance disturbed. I obtained 
a light, stumbled into my chamber, and threw myself down on one of those lovely 
yellow chairs! If ever poor fellow felt the miseries of loneliness, it was I. I tried to 
read; took out my guide-book ; it had led me astray more than once. I threw it 
from me, and determined never again to put myself under its teachings. I rang the 
bell, and ordered a bottle of wine. It was sour enough to have made a pig squeal. I 
could not touch a second glass. I resolved to retire to the little tapestried couch in the 
gloomy little recess. I of course looked under the bed and then into the closets. All 
right. I tumbled in. 

‘ Now, my friend, just mark the coming of my troubles. As soon as I had got 
snugly ensconced, the loud and snorting tones of a trombone, from one of my fellow- 
lodgers on the opposite side of the court-yard, opened a loud blast, which echoed 
around the walls in dreadful dissonance. He was practising ! My nervous system, 
already racked by the excitement of the day, was now goaded into madness. On and 
determinedly did he blow, as if resolved not to desist until he had wasted the night 
away. I arose and looked out of the window. There he sat, blowing with sonorous 
energy and unshaken perseverance the ‘ damnéd instrument’ of my misery. I detest 
all loud music, and most particularly the music of trombones, whose diabolical notes 
are the loudest that ever disturbed the ear of night or day. I thought I would desire 
him to desist, but I hesitated. Eleven, twelve, one o’clock !— and still that terrible 
trombone was going, as if under the influence of an engine self-supplied with perpe- 
tual wind. Suddenly it ceased ; “and as the unwearied player advanced to close the 
shutter, I found he was my friend! I determined to cut him from that moment, and 
not only him, but the Hotel du M , and even Paris itself, unless I could remain in 
comfort, and with the quiet befitting a gentleman.’ 

Thus far our correspondent. We cannot help thinking, however, that if he had 
entered the gay metropolis under different auspices, had encountered a somewhat 
more acceptable guide, and hati found no occasion to visit his friend’s hotel, his ‘ first 
impressions of Paris’ would have been much more favorable. 
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Oxip Booxs: Lamp’s Lisrary.— The ensuing thoughts of our friend and corres- 
pondent ‘ Ricuarpe Heywarpe’ upon ‘ Old Books’ reached us just at the moment 
that we had been ‘ snatching a hasty repast’ from the quaint and venerable volumes 
which once formed a rare portion of the well-chosen library of Cuartes Lams. Read 
the following, therefore, as an opportune introduction to the glance at Exta’s collection, 
which we ‘ shall shortly after send forth ? ‘I love old books. It is to get down below 
the transitory surface of the present, the alluvial stratum of literature, and to stand 
upon the primitive rock itself, the gray and ancient granite of the early world. It is 
to commune with the spirit of the past, to ‘sit mocking the sphynx;’ to roll back 
the universe through cycle and epicycle. ‘The haze of antiquity hangs over a collec- 
tion of old books, in which the shapes of the past are reflected, like the gigantic sha- 
dows on the Brocken. Re-prints have none of it. You lose the vital elixir in the 
transmutation. Not that I affect pedantic lore. Black-letter books delight me not ; 
Suaksreare in the present English, and even ‘ Cuaucer Modernized,’ have a charm 
for me. But who would like to see sweet silvery Spenser or scholastic Burton (great 
finger-post of antiquity, pointing to all manner of shady lanes and forgotten by-paths 
of learning,) shorn of their exuberance? The old ‘ Spectators’ and ‘ Tattlers,’ every 
noun commencing with a capital letter, have a rare smack about them, which no 
modern edition can confer. Large libraries, from the huge folios at the base, (grim 
‘Titans,) rearing aloft to the small volumes on the upper shelves a ponderous pyramid 
of lore, oppress the brain. I like a small and choice collection. I shall never forgive 


Cervantes for destroying 
—— ‘AMADIS DE GAUL, 
Th’ Esplandians, Arthurs, Palmerins, and all 
The learned library of Don QurxoTTeE:’ 
that choice little anthology of rare flowers. New books (unbending vestals,) require 
too much labor in the wooing ; and to go armed with an ivory spatula, like a short 
Roman sword, piercing one’s way through the spongy leaves of an uncut volume, is 
an abomination. An old book opens generously ; spreading out its arms, as it were, 
‘wi’ a Highland welcome ;’ giving : 
——‘ THE whole sum 
Of errant knighthood, with the dames and dwarfs ; 
The charméd boats and the enchanted wharfs, 
The Trisrams, LANc’Lots, Turptns and the Peers, 
All the mad Roianps and sweet OLIVERs ; 
To MERLIN’s marvels and his Cabal’s loss, 
With the chimera of the Rosie-Cross ; 
Their seals, their characters, hermetic rings, 
Their jem of riches, and bright stone that brings 
Invisibility and strength and tongues.’ 

‘Chiefly I like an old manuscript ; not the missals and illuminated books of the 
dark ages, but an old journal, or the like, fresh from the mind of the writer. Such 
an one I have: ‘Y*® Journatt or lonn Haywarpe, 1658 ; my Indian-quelling, 
Quaker-burning progenitor. The yellow leaves spread out before me as a ripened 
field, and I go along — gleaning—like Rurn in the sunny fields of Bethlehem. 

‘ There is a vein of tenderness always visible among the stern traits of his charac- 
ter. Now he commends the ‘ verses found in the pocket of the late Mr. Tuomas 
Dup.ey, who was principal founder and pillar of the colony of Massachusetts, and 


sundry times governor and lieutenant governor of that jurisdiction: 


‘Ler men of Gop in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch, 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice.’ 
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And then speaking of sweet Mary Snerman, afterward his wife, (I have seen her 
grave in the old church-yard at Newport,) he says: ‘4 little grief lay on ber heart, 
even as a drop of dew weigheth down the bosom of a rose; anon it will fall off of 
itself, or be dried with the sweet breath of heaven, and be no more.’ Again he says: 
‘ Beware of small vices; for as a little branch hideth the face of the sun, so doth a 
little vice often obscure a great virtue.’ Here is a colonial thunder-storm: ‘ The 
heavy cloud sailed over the bosom of the sky like unto a potent war-ship on the blue 
ocean. Darker and darker it became: then from her ports poured forth huge sheets 
and chains of fire, until her sides were wrapped in direful light. Broadside followed 
broadside ; her sails, rifted and torn, trailed behind her, and driven by the wind, she 
sailed toward the east to find an harbor.” When I open this old volume and hear the 
words of wisdom from the lips of age ; listening, as it were, to a ‘ voice crying from 
the ground ;’ methinks it is like the sound of a midnight wind sighing through the 
branches of an aged oak—an hoary centurion! Ah, reader! keep to thy books ; 
especially old books! They are like the Pool of Bethesda, healing and comforting. 
Love the Knickersocker, and the Epiror thereof, if thou wilt, for ‘ Tue Taste’ is 
a perfect prairie of sweet flowers. In the words of old Burton, I take leave of thee : 
‘*For if thou dost not ply thy books, 
By candle-light to study bent, 
Employed about some honest thing, 
Envy or love shall thee torment.’’ 

Simply premising that we could never of course have seen the personal compliment 
conveyed in the closing sentences of the foregoing essay, since we always cross out 
such flattering tributes, (the ‘ proof was read by a friend!) we pass to the ‘ second 
branch of our subject.’ 


Tuanks to’ the kindness of Messrs. Barttett and WrELForD, we have been sitting 
down to-day in company with ‘huge armfuls’ of books that once were in CHar.es 
Lamp’s embrace ; his ‘ midnight darlings,’ his ragged folios, full of original side-notes 
in his own ‘ clerkly hand’ and the more careless chirography of CoLertDGeE ; all care- 
fully preserved by his sister, and since her death, by the mutations of trade, purchased 
and brought to America, and exposed for sale in the chief metropolis of the new world. 
How little did Exta anticipate such a destiny for his beloved books, which are here in 
precisely the state in which he possessed and left them! You remember, reader, what 
he says in his ‘ New-Year’s Eve,’ speaking of another world, and what his occupations 
should be there: ‘ And you, my midnight darlings, my folios! must I part with the in- 
tense delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embrace? Must knowledge come 
to me, if it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer by 
this familiar process of reading” Hardly an author that is mentioned in the essays 
of ‘ Exsa’ but is here ; we have read them as he read them; we have seen his under- 
scorings and references to particular passages, and notes upon the same, and many of 
these we have copied, and shall from time to time quote. But first, reader, let us ask 
you to go with us back to Lamp’ library in London,and hear him speak of his trea- 
sures, and of those who abstracted them. In his ‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading’ he says: 


‘I Love to lose myself in other men’s minds. WhenI am not walking 1am reading; I can- 
not sit and think. Books think for me. 

‘I have no repugnances. SHarreEssury is not too genteel for me, nor JonNATHAN WILD too 
low. I can read anything which I callabdook. There are things in that shape which I cannot 
allow for such. 

‘In this catalogue of books which are no books — biblia a-biblia —I reckon court-calendars, direc- 
tories, poeket-books, draught-boards, bound and lettered at the back, scientific treatises, alma- 
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nacs, statutes at large: the works of Humr, Gipson, RoBERTSON, BEATTIE, SOAME, JENYNs, and 
generally all those-volumes which ‘no gentleman’s library should ve without:’ the histories of 


Fiavius Josepuvs, (that learned Jew,) and Patey’s Philosophy. With these exceptions, 1 can 
read almost any thing. 


‘] bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unexeluding. 

‘I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things in books’ clothing perched upon shelves, 
like false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legiti- 
mate occupants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, and hope it is some kind- 
hearted play-book, the opening what ‘seem its leaves,’ to come bolt upon a witheriny population 
essay. To expecta STEELE ora Farquuar, and find ApaAm Situ. ‘To view a well-arranged 
assortment of blockheaded Encyclopedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array 
of Russia or Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather would comfortably re-clothe my shiv- 
ering folios; would renovate Paracexsvs himeelf, and enable old Raymonp LuL.Ly to look like 


himself again in the world. I never see these impostors, but I long to strip them to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils. 


‘ How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay, the very odor, (beyond Russia ) if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an 
old ‘ Circulating Library’ ‘Tom Jones’ or ‘ Vicar of Wakefield!’ How they speak of the thou- 
sand thumbs that have turned over their pages with delight !—of the lone seamstress whom 
they may have cheered (milliner, or hard-working mantuamaker) after her long-day’s needle- 
toil, running far into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill-spared from sleep, to steep her 
cares,as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents! Who would have 
them a whit less soiled? What better condition could we desire to see them in ?’ 


You must remember, reader, in one of Lams’s essays, his objurgatory remonstrance 
against book-borrowers ; ‘ those mutilators of collections, spoilers of the symmetry of 
shelves, and creators of odd volumes ;’ but he makes one exception: ‘ Reader,’ he 
says, ‘if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of showing it ; or 
if thy heart overflows to lend them, lend thy books; but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. C. He will return them (generally anticipating the time appointed,) with 
usury ; enriched with annotations, tripling their value. I have had experience. Many 
are these precious mss. of his — (in matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity not un- 
frequently vying with the originals,) in no very clerkly hand, legible in my Daniex ; 
in old Burton ; in Sir Tuomas Browne; and those abstruse cogitations of the Gre- 
VILLE, now alas! wandering in Pagan lands. 


I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor 
thy library against S. 'T. C.’ 


Weill was it for us that Lams did not shut his library 
against his friend CoLeripGeE, else should we not have had the pleasure to see, in his 


own hand-writing, the annotations so much desiderated by Exia. As a single exam- 
ple of their character, take this striking criticism upon the poetry of Donne, which 
we find written by CoLeripGe on a fly-leaf of Donne’s Poems: ‘ I would ask no 
surer test of a Scotchman’s substratum (for the turf-cover of pretension they all have,) 


than to make him read Donne’s Satires aloud. If he made manly metre of them, 


and yet strict metre, then — why, then he was n’t a Scotchman, or his soul was geo- 
graphically slandered by his body’s first appearing there!’ At the end of Donne, 
which is enriched throughout with CoLeripGe’s annotations, is this affecting sentence : 


‘I shall die soon, my dear Caartes Lams, and then you will not be vexed that I had 
bescribbled your books.’ We took the liberty to transcribe several passages from 
Donne ; but we deliver at present only this specimen of his style : 


‘ EVEN as a ship which hath struck sail doth run 
By force of that force which before it won, 

Or as sometimes in a beheaded man, 

Though on those two red seas which freely ran 
One trom the trunk, another from the head, 
His soul be sailed to her eternal bed, 

His eyes will twinkle and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beckoned and called back his soul ; 

He grasps his hands and he pulls up his feet, 
And seems to reach and to step forth and meet 
His soul; now all these motions which we saw, 
Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw ; 

Or as a lute which in moist weather rings 

Her knell alone by cracking of her strings.’ 
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At the end of his sixth satire Donne says: 
—— ‘Tu I can write 


Things worth thy tenth reading, dear Nicx., good night!’ 

‘ Good night,’ Sir, then, since our space will have it so— and ‘ pleasant dreams!’ 
Both Lams and CoLeripGe seem greatly to have delighted in the works of the 
Dutchess of Newcastle. ‘Their finger-post marks are frequently seen in her ‘ Philo- 
sophical Letters,’ the ‘ World’s Olio,’ ete. From the former of these works we take 
two passages, underscored and indexed by Lams. ‘The first is contained in the eleventh 
‘ Letter :’ ‘ I cannot perceive that man is a monopoler of all reason, or animals of all 
sense ; but that sense and reason are in other creatures as well as in man and ani- 
mals ; for example, drugs, as vegetables and minerals, although they cannot slice, 
pound or infuse, as man can, yet they can work upon man more subtilly, wisely and 
as sensibly, either by purging, vomiting, spitting, or any other way, as man by mincing, 
pounding and infusing them ; and vegetables will as wisely nourish men as men can 
nourish vegetables ; also some vegetables are as malicious and mischievious to man as 
man is to one another; witness hemlock, nightshade, and many more ; and a little 
poppy will as soon, nay sooner, cause a man to sleep, though silently, than a nurse a 
child with singing and recking. But because they do not act in such manner or way 
as man, man judgeth them to be without sense and reason ; and because they do not 
prate and talk as man, man believes they have not so much wit as he hath; and be- 
cause they cannot run and go, man thinks they are not industrious,’ ete. 


what singular conceit, this, of the great Dutchess, is it not? 


A some- 
In another of her 
‘Letters,’ the thirty-fifth, she says: ‘I cannot apprehend that the mind’s or soul’s 
seat should be in the glandula, or kernel of the brain, and there sit like a spider in a 
cobweb, to whom the least motion of the cobweb gives intelligence of a fly, which he 
is ready to assault, and that the brain should get intelligence by the animal spirits as 
his servants, which run to and fro like ants to inform it; or that the mind should, ac- 
cording to other’s opinions, be a light, and embroidered all with ideas, like a herald’s 
coat ; and that the sensitive organs should have no knowledge in themselves, but serve 
only like peeping-holes for the mind, or barn-dores to receive bundles of preserves, 


like sheaves of corn.’ Here is a beautiful passage from an essay on ‘ Love,’ in the 


‘ World’s Olio: ‘ Pure and true affection is not to be measured by the length of years, 


nor weighed by wealth, nor compassed by life ; for neither measures, scales, nor com- 
passes can take the weight, breadth, heighth, depth, or circumference of true love.’ 
In a volume containing ‘ Poems by Charles Lloyd,’ presented by ‘ Cuartes Lioyp 
to Cuar.es,’ and full of Lams’s corrections, variations of the text, manuscript notes, 
etc., we find the following lines, with Lams’s name attached to them. They have 
never appeared in any of ‘ Exta’s published works : 

‘Some braver spirits of the modern sort 
Affect a Godhead nearer; these talk loud 
Of mind and independent intellect ; 
And energies omnipotent in man ; 
And man, of*his own fate Artificer, 
Yea, of his own life Lornp! When time shall be 
That life immortal shall become an Art, 
And Death, by chemic practices deceived, 
Forego the scent, which for six thousand years, 
Like a good hound, he’s follow’d; and at length 
More manners learning, and a decent sense, 
And reverence of a philosophic world, 
Relent and cease to prey on carcasses.’ 


Of the writings of Lioyp, with Lams’s criticisms thereupon, we may have some- 
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thing farther to say hereafter. From the ‘ Poems, Orations, Epistles, and other of 
J. Cleaveland’s Genuine Incomparable Pieces, (of which old Futxer in his ‘ Wor- 
thies’ speaks so highly,’) we take the following : 


‘MARIE'S SPIEKEENARD. 


‘SuHart I presume 
Without perfume 
My Curist to meet, 
That is all-sweet ? 


‘No, I’le make most pleasant posies 
Catch the breath of new-blown roses ; 
Top the pretty merry flowers, 

Which laugh in the fairest bowers, 
Whose sweetness Heaven likes so well, 
It stoops each morn to take a smell; 
Then I’le fetch from the phcenix nest 
The richest spices, and the best ; 
Pretious ointment I will make, 

Holy myrrh and aloes take ; 

Yea, costly spikenard, in whose smell 
Sweetnesse of all odours dwell. 

I’le get a box to keep it in, 

Pure as his alabaster skin, 

And then to him I’le nimbly fly, 
Before one sickly minute die ; 

This box I’le break, and on his head 
This precious ointment will I spread, 
Till ev’ry lock and ev’ry hair 

For sweetnesse with his breath compare: 
But sure the odour of his skin 

Smells sweeter than the spice I bring. 


‘ Then with bended knee I’le greet 

His holy and beloved feet ; 

I’le wash them with a weeping eye, 
And then my lips shall kiss them dry ; 
Or for a towell he shall have 

My hair, such flax as nature gave: 
But if my wanton locks be bold, 

And on Thy sacred feet take hold, 
And curl themseives about, as though 
They were loth for to let Thee go, 

O, chide them not, and bid away, 

For then for grief they will grow gray.’ 


But what shall we say of the pleasure with which we perused a folio edition of ‘the 
melancholy Cow.ey,’ ‘ imprinted at London’ in 1693, and enriched by three folio pages 
of additions, extracts, marginal corrections, etc.? We shall ‘say nothing’ of it, but 
close our present hastily-written glance at Lams’s Library with a few passages from 
Cow ey, which we segregated as we read. Here are two stanzas taken from a little 
poem entitled ‘Bathing in the River, and evidently addressed to the ‘ cruell flame’ 


whose obduracy wrought the poet ‘much annoy.’ ‘ Kiss her,’ he says to the ‘ wooing 
waves 
‘ Kiss her, and as you part, you amorous Waves, 
(My happier rivals and my fellow slaves,) 
Point to your flowery banks, and to her show 
The good your bounties do; 
Then tell her what your pride doth cost, 
And how your use and beauty ’s lost, 
When rigorous winter binds you up with frost. 


‘Tell her her Beauties and her Youth, like thee, 
Haste without stop to a devouring sea, 
Where they will mixt and undistinguisht ly 
With all the meanest things that dy ; 
As in the ocean thou 
No privilege dost know 
Above the impurest streams that thither flow.’ 


She must have been a very beautiful woman, this young lady who was taking her 
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watery pastime ‘on this occasion; but if we are to trust what her lover elsewhere 
says of her, her’s must have been the dazzling beauty of a ‘lump of ice in the clear 


cold moon ? 
‘Love in her sunny eyes does basking play; 
Love walks the pleasant mazes ot her hair; 
Love does on both her lips forever stray, 
And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there. 
In all her outward parts Love’s always seen, 
But oh! he never went within.’ 


She seems never to have returned the poet’s passion; and doubtless he records his 
own sad experience in these sententious and feeling lines : 
‘A miGHTy pain to love itis, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 


But of all pain the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain.’ 


Do you remember reader, the opening number of WiLLis GayLorp Cxark’s ‘Olla- 
podiana ?? —and if yea, can you conceive with what fervent longing, as we turned 
over the precious leaves of Lams’s old treasures, we desired his ardent admirer at our 
‘lonely side” ‘ Lamp’s style,’ said ‘ OLLapop,’ was clear as the sky of May, and 
smooth as the susurrations of a stream in Eden. He made the best sources of the lan - 
guage his study and enjoyment. He walked with the god-like spirits of old English 
literature, like a compeer among his fellows ; he sat him down beneath the royal and 
purple shadows of their mighty mantles, and ate of the manna which descended around. 
How numerous and how worthy were his intellectual companions! SHAKSPEARE was 
his bosom friend; and with Cuaucer, Supney, Warwick, Spenser, Oversury, 
Browne and Watton, he ‘strayed among the fields, hearing the voice of Gop.’ 
Would that ‘ OLLarop’ could have enjoyed as we have enjoyed, a personal interview, 
as it were, with Lams’s glorious intellectual companions; the ‘ god-like spirits of o! 
English literature !’ 


‘Tue Book namep Tue Governour,’ devised by Sir Tuomas Exyort, Knt., 
London, A. D., 1564, is a very rare and curious thing ; and our thanks are due, and duly 
tendered, to the thoughtful friend who has obliged us therewith. ‘The author was one 
of the most learned and one of the wisest men of his time, who in the earlier part of 
his life served his king and country in embassies and public affairs, but devoted his lat- 
ter years to the writing of such discourses as he hoped would be serviceable in promo- 
ting true wisdom and virtue.’ In his ‘ Proheme unto the most noble and victorious 
Prince, Henry the Eighth,’ he thus describes his purpose in writing the book: ‘I have 
now enterprised to describe in our vulgar tongue the form of a just public weal, which 
matter I have gathered, as well of the sayings of most noble authors, as by mine own 
experience ; I being continually trained in some daily affairs of the public weal, of this 


your most noble realm, almost from my childhood; which attempt is not from pre- 
sumption to teach any person, I fnyself having most need of teaching ; but only to 
the intent that men who will be studious about the public weal may find the thing 


thereto expedient compendiously written. And forasmuch as this my book treateth 
of the education of them that hereafter may be deemed worthy to be governours 
of the public weal, I therefore have named it ‘The Governour,’ and do now dedi- 
cate it to your Highness, as the first fruits of my study; trusting that your most 
excellent wisdom will therein esteem my loyal heart and diligent endeavor by the 
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example of Artaxerxes, the noble King of Persia, who rejected not the poor hus- 
bandman who offered to him his homely hands full of clean water, but most gra- 
ciously received it with thanks, esteeming the present not after the value, but rather 
the will of the giver. Sir Tuomas, with his high aims, seems to have expected but 
little matériel for a true ‘ Governour’ from the Plebeii, or commonalty: ‘ The husband- 
man feedeth himself and the clothier; the clothier apparelleth himself and the hus- 
bandman ; they both succour other artificers ; other artificers them ; they other artificers 
them that be governours ; but they that be governours nothing do acquire by the said in- 
fluence of knowledge for their own necessities, but do employ all the power of their 
wits and their diligence to the only preservation of other their inferiors. Where all 
things are common, there lacketh order ; and where order lacketh, there all things are 
odious and uncomely. And that we have in daily experience, for the pang and pots 
garnish well the kitchen, and yet should they be to the chamber no ornament. Also 
the beds and pillows beseem not the hall, no more than the carpets and cushions be- 
come the stable. In like manner the potter and the tinker only perfect in their craft 
shall little do in the administration of justice.’ ‘ It is of good congruence,’ adds the old 
knight elsewhere, that superiors in condition or behaviour should have preéminence in 
administration. ‘They having of their own revenues certain, whereby they have com- 
petent substance to live without taking rewards, it is likely that they will not be so 
desirous of lucre, whereof may be engendered corruption, as they who have very little 
or nothing so certain.’ Sir Tuomas is wisely of opinion, that as ‘ the child is father of 
the man,’ good schoolmasters are important to raise up gentlemen to support the ‘ pub- 
lic weal.’ ‘Good Lorp! he exclaims, ‘how many good and clean wits of children 
be now-a-days perished by ignorant schoolmasters! Notwithstanding I know that 
there be some well learned, who have taught, and also do teach, but Gop knoweth a 
few, and they with small effect, having thereto no comfort.’ He has small respect for 
those teachers who ‘ for a small salary set a false color of learning on proper wits, which 
shall be washed away with one shower.of rain.’ His model of a schoolmaster is 
QuincTILIan’s ; a man who can ‘ expound good authors, expressing the invention and 
disposition of the matter, their style or form*f eloquence, explicating the figures, as 
well of sentences as words, leaving nothing, person or place, named by the author, un- 
declared or hidden from his scholars. Common experience teacheth that no man will 
put his son to a butcher to learn, or bind him apprentice to a tailor ; or if he will have 
him‘a cunning goldsmith, will bind him first apprentice to a tinker. In these things 
poor men be circumspect, and the nobles and gentlemen, who would have their sons by 
excellent learning come unto honor, for sparing of cost or for lack of diligent search 
for a good school-master, wilfully destroy their children, causing them to be taught that 
learning which would require six or seven years to be forgotten, at an age wherein is the 
chief sharpness of wit, called in Latin acumen, and when approacheth the stubborn 
age when the child brought up in pleasure disdaineth correction.’ These be words of 
wisdom. 

The sensible old knight has several ‘ divisions’ on ‘sundry forms of exercise neces- 
sary for every gentleman,’ whereby shall grow both recreation and profit.’ ‘Con- 
tinual study,’ says he, ‘ without some manner of exercise, shortly exhausteth the spirits 
vital, and hindereth natural secretion and digestion, whereby man’s body is the sooner 
corrupted and brought into divers sicknesses, and life itself made shorter. There be 
divers manners of exercises, whereof some only prepareth and helpeth digestion, some 
augmenteth also strength and hardiness of body, other serve for agility and nimbleness, 
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some for celerity or speediness; there be also, which ought to be used for necessity 
only. All these ought to be held in remembrance, and as opportunity serveth put in 
experience.’ Several of these ‘exercises’ are dwelt upon at much length by Sir 
Tuomas. ‘ Wrestling,’ he contends, ‘is a very good exercise in the beginning of youth, 
so that it be with one that is equal in strength, or somewhat under, and that the place 
be soft, that in falling their bodies be not bruised. ‘There be divers manners of wrest- 
lings, but the best, as well for health of body as exercise of strength is, when laying 
their hands mutually over one another’s neck, with the other hand they hold fast each 
other by the arm, (old-fashioned ‘ side-hold,’) and clasping their legs together, they en- 
force themselves with strength and agility, and throw down each other, which is greatly 
praised of Gaten. Undoubtedly it shall be found profitable in coping with an adver. 
sary handto hand. It hath been seen that the weaker person by the sleight of wrest- 
ling hath overthrown the stronger almost ere he could fasten on the other any violent 
stroke. Running also is both a good exercise and a laudable solace. There is another 
exercise which is right profitable ; but because there seemeth to be some peril in the 
learning thereof, and also it hath not been of long time much used, perchance some 
readers will little esteem it; I mean swimming. But the most honorable exercise, in 
mine opinion, and that beseemeth the estate of every noble person, is to ride surely and 
clean on a great horse and a rough, which undoubtedly not only importeth a majesty 
in daunting a fierce and cruell beast, but also is no little succour, as well in pursuit of 
enemies and confoundiag them, asin escaping imminent danger, when wisdom thereto 
exhorteth.’ Also a strong and hardy horse doth some time more damage under his 
master than he with all his weapons ; and also setteth forward his stroke, and causeth 
it to light with more violence. Remembrance there is of divers horses by whose mon- 
strous power men did perform incredible affairs ; but because the report of them con- 
taineth things impossible, and is not written by any approved author, I will not in this 
place rehearse them. Now considering the utility in riding great horses, it shall 
be necessary that a gentleman do learn te ride a great and fierce horse while he 
is tender, and the bones and sinews of his thighs be not fully consolidated.” This 
love for horsemanship was common t® the old English nobility. In the’ Dutch- 
ess of Newcasile’s life of her husband, she speaks of a princely offer which had 
been made him by a nobleman for a favorite horse which he possessed: ‘So far 
was my lord from selling that horse that he was displeased to hear that any price 
should be offered for him. So great a love hath my lord for good horses. And cer- 
tainly I have observed, and do verily believe, that some of them had also a particular 
love to my lord ; for they seemed to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by 
their trampling action, and the noise they made ; nay, they would go much better in the 
mannage, when my lord was by than when he was absent ; and when he rid them 
himself they seemed to take much pleasure and pride in it.’ Sir Tuomas ‘ notes 
dancing to be of an excellent utility,’ praised of the ancient philosophers, as among the 
‘ admirable serious disciplines for the commendable beauty, for the apt and proportionate 
moving, and for the crafty disposition and fashioning of the body ;’ and of what the 
knight says in detail on this subject, we shall hope to present somewhat hereafter ; 
which, to adopt the language of ‘ ‘The Governour,’ ‘if it be read of him that hath good 
opportunity and quiet silence, I doubt not but he shall take thereby such commodity 
as he looked not to have found in that exercise, which of the more part of sad men is 


so little esteemed ; but which diligently beholden shall appear to be as well a necessary 
study as a noble and virtuous pastime.’ 
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Gossip with Reapers AND CorresponpENTs.— We hope that those of our ‘readers 
who have the great happiness to be parents will not omit to peruse the paper in prece- 
ding pages on ‘ Children and Childhood’ Pray remember, that with children at 
least, ‘it is not meet,’ as Brutus hath it, ‘ that every light offence should bear its com- 
ment.’ And parents, do you not — father or mother — do you not sometimes multiply 
prohibitions, and prohibitions too of things as natural to children as the very air they 
breathe, until obedience becomes impossible? And then, do you not sometimes reverse 
the order of even the stern administrators of the law to grown men, mature evil-doers, 
and condemn without a hearing? On this point, let us repeat a story of an actual 
occurrence, which some of our readers have heard, but which will be new to others, 
and we hope not unacceptable, nor without its valuable lessons, to any reader. The 
following letter was addressed to us by an esteemed correspondent at Boston, from 
whom we have often lamented that we have not heard more frequently : 


‘A rew months ago I buried my eldest son, a fine manly boy of eight years of age, who had 
never had a day’s illness until that which took him hence to be here no more. His death oc- 
curred under circumstances peculiarly painful tome. A younger brother, the next in age to 
him, a delicate, sickly child from a baby, had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epide- 
mic fever. In consequence of the nature of the disease, I used every precaution that prudence 
suggested to guard the other members of my family against it. But of this one, my eldest, I 
had but little fear; he was so rugged and so generally healthy. Still, however, I kept a vigi- 
lant eye upon him, and especially forbade his going into the pools and ponds of water near his 
school, which he was prone to visit. ¥ 

‘One evening I came home, wearied with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little 
disappointments, and found that he also had just come into the house, and that he was wet and 
covered with dock-mud. I taxed him with disobedience, and scolded him severely —more so 
than I had ever done before —and then harshly ordered him to his bed. He opened his lips, 
for an exculpatory reply, as I supposed, but I sternly checked him and motioned him away ; 
when with a mute, sorrowful countenance and a swelling breast he turned and went slowly to 
his chamber. My heart smote me, even at the moment, though I felt conscious of doing but a 
father’s duty ; but how much keener did I feel the pang, when | was informed in the course of 
the evening, by a neighbor, that my boy had gone to the dock at the earnest solicitation’ of a 
younger and favorite play-mate, and by the especial permission of his school-master, in order 
to recover a cap belonging to the former, which had blown over the wharf. Thus I learned 
that what I had treated with unwonted severity as a fault, was but the impulse of a generous 
nature, which, forgetful of self, had hazarded perhaps life for another. It was but the quick 
prompting of that manly spirit which I had always endeavored to engraft upon his susceptible 
mind, and which, young as he was, had already manifested itself on more than one occasion. 

‘ How bitterly now did I regret my harshness, and resolve to make amends to his grieved 
spirit in the morning! Alas! that morning never came to him in health! Before retiring for 
the night, however, I crept to his low cot and bent over him. A tear had stolen down upon 
his cheek, and rested there. I kissed it off; but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, that I did 
not venture to disturb him. The next day he awoke with a raging fever on his brain, and in 
forty-eight hours was no more! He did not know me when I was first called to his bed-side, 
nor at any moment afterward, though in silent agony I bent over him until death and darkness 
closed the scene. I would have given worlds to have whispered one kind word in his ear, and 
have been answered ; but it was not permitted. Once indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, 
lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly forward; but it passed quickly away, and was suc- 
ceeded by the cold unmeaning glare, and the wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that lasted till 
death came to his relief. 

‘Every thing I now see that belonged to him reminds me of my dear little boy. Yesterday 
I found some rude pencil sketches which it was his delight to make for the amusement of his 
younger brother; to-day, in rummaging an old closet, | came across his boots, still covered 
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with dock-mud, as when he last wore them; and every morning and evening I pass the ground 


where his voice rang the merriest among his play-mates. All these things speak to me vividly 


of his active life; but I cannot, though I often try, recall any other expression of his face than 
that mute, mournful one with which he turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed 
him. Then my heart bleeds afresh. Oh! how careful should we all be, that in our daily con- 
duct toward those little beings sent us by a kind Providence, we are not laying up for ourselves 
the sources of many a future bitter tear! How cautious, that neither by inconsiderate word 
or look we unjustly grieve their generous feeling! And how guardedly ought we to weigh 
every action against its motive, lest in a moment of excitement we be led to mete out to the 


venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful crime! Alas! perhaps few parents 


suspect how often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answered in their children by the 
tears, not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, but of a loving yet grieved or outraged 


nature |!’ 

What could one add, by way of lesson to parents,-to this touching and truthful pic- 
ture ? We have had not a little sport over a scene depicted by Sir Jonan 
BarrinetTon, (whom CoLeripgs pronounced the ‘ most entertaining and graphic of 
describers,’) an Irish revel, called ‘ Waking the Piper,’ which took place at his bro- 
ther’s hunting-lodge, at which he had arrived with a friend: ‘ It was ten o’clock in 
the morning; the room was strewed with empty bottles, some broken, some inter- 
spersed with glasses, plates, dishes, knives, spoons, etc., all in glorious confusion. Here 
and there were heaps of bones, relics of the former day’s entertainment, which the 
dogs, seizing their opportunity, had cleanly picked. Three or four of the Bacchana- 
lians lay fast asleep upon chairs, and one or two others on the floor, among whom a 
piper lay on his back, apparently dead, with a table-cloth spread over him, and sur- 
rounded by four or five candles burnt to the sockets. Joz Keuty and a Mr. Peter 
Auey, one of the half-mounted gentry, were fast asleep in their chairs close to the 
wall. No servant was to be seen, man nor woman; but we must let the baronet tell 
the remainder of the story in his own inimitable manner: 


‘1 went to the stables, wherein I found three or four more of the goodly company, who had 
just been able to reach their horses, but were seized by Morpheus before they could mount 


them, and so lay in the mangers awaiting a more favorable opportunity. I apprehend some 
of the horses had not been as considerate as they should have been to tipsy gentlemen, since 
two or three of the latter had their heads cut by being kicked or trampled on. Returning 
thence to the cottage, I found my brother, also asleep, on the only bed which it then afforded : 
he had no occasion to put on his clothes, since he had never taken them off. 

‘I next waked DAN Tyron, a wood-ranger of Lord AsHBrook, who had acted as maitre 
d’h6tel in making the arrangements and providing a horse-load of game to fill up the banquet. 
1 then inspected the parlor, and insisted on breakfast. Dan Tyron set to work: an old woman 
was called in from an adjoining cabin, the windows were opened, the room cleared, the floor 
swept, the relics removed, and the fire lighted in the kitchen. The piper was taken away 
senseless, but my brother would not suffer either Joz or ALLEy to be disturbed till breakfast 
was ready. No time was lost; and after a very brief interval, we had before us abundance of 
fine eggs, and milk fresh from the cow, with brandy, sugar and nutmeg in plenty ; a large loaf, 
freuh Vatter, a cold round of beef, (which had not been produced on the previous day,) red 
herrings, and a bowl-dish of potatoes roasted on the turf ashes, just bursting their drab sur- 
touts and exposing the delicate whiteness of their mealy bosoms ; in addition to which, ale, 
whiskey and port made up the refreshments. All being duly in order, we at length awakened 
Jor Keirty and Peter ALvey, his neighbor. They had slept soundly, though with no other 
pillow than the wall; and my brother announced breakfast with a ‘ view holloa.’ 

‘The twain immediately started and roared in unison with their host most tremendously ; it 
was however in a very different tone from the ‘ view holloa,’ and continued much longer. 

‘*Come, boys!’ says Frencu, giving Jor a pull, ‘come!’ 

‘+ Qh, murder !' says Jog, ‘I can’t!’ ‘Murder! murder! echoed Prrer. 

‘FRENCH pulled them again, upon which they roared the more, still retaining their places. 
I have in my life-time laughed till I nearly became spasmodic; but never were my risible 
muscles put to greater tension than upon this occasion. The wall, as I said before, had but 
just received a coat of mortar, and of course was quite soft and yielding when Jor and PETER, 
shaving no more cellarage for wine, and their eye-sight becoming opaque, thought proper to 
make it their pillow; it was nevertheless setting fast from the heat and lights of an eighteen 
hours’ carousal; and in the morning, when my brother awakened his guests, the mortar had 
completely set, and their hair being the thing best calculated to amalgamate therewith, the en- 
tire of Jon’s stock, together with his queue and half his head, was thorou 


ghiy and irrecovera- 
bly bedded in the greedy and now marble cement; so that if determined to move, he must 
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have taken the wall along with him, for separate it would not. One side of PrTEr’s head was 
in the same state of imprisonment, so as to give his bust the precise character of a bas-relief. 
Nobody could assist them, and there they both stuck fast. 

‘A consultation was now held on this pitiful case, which I maliciously endeavored to pro- 
tract as long as I could, and which was every now and then interrupted by a roar from PETER 
or Jor, as each made fresh efforts to rise. At —_ it was proposed by Dan Tyron to send 
for the stone-cutter, and get him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. I was literally un- 
able to speak two sentences for laughing. The old woman meanwhile tried to soften the ob- 
durate wall with melted butter and new milk—but in vain. I related the school story how 
HANNIBAL had worked through the Alps with vinegar and hot irons. This experiment like- 
wise was made, but to no purpose; the hot irons touching the raw, only added a new octave to 
the roars of the captives, and the Carthaginian solvent had no better success than the old 
crone’s. PETER being of a more passionate nature, grew ultimately quite outrageous; he bel- 
lowed, gnashed his teeth, and swore vengeance against the mason ; but as he was only held by 
one side, a thought at last struck him. He asked for two knives, which being brought, he 
whetted one against the other, and introducing the blades close to his skull, sawed away at 
cross-corners for half an hour, cufsing and crying out during the whole operation, till at length 
he was liberated, with the loss only of half his hair, the skin of one jaw and a piece of his 
scalp, which he had sliced off in zeal and haste for his liberty. I never saw a fellow so extra- 
vagantly happy! Fur was scraped from the crown of a new hat to stop the bleeding; his 
head was duly tied up with the old woman’s apron ; and he was soon in a state of bodily conva- 
lescence. Our solicitude was now required solely for Jox, whose head was too deeply buried 
to be exhumed with so much facility. At this moment Bos Casey, of Ballynakil, a very cele- 
brated wig-maker, just dropped in to see whatthe could pick up honestly in the way of his pro- 
fession, or steal in the way of any thing else; and he immediately undertook to get Mr. KELLy 
out of the mortar by a very ingenious but tedious process; namely, clipping with his scissors 
and then rooting out with an oyster-knife. He thus finally succeeded, in less than an hour, in 
setting JosepH Key, Esq., once more at liberty, at the price of his queue, which was totally 
lost, and of the exposure of his raw and bleeding occiput. The operation was, indeed, of a 
mongrel description ; somewhat between a complete tonsure and an imperfect scalping, to both 
of which denominations it certainly presented claims. However, ‘it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.’ Bos Casey got the making of a skull-piece for Jor, and my brother Frencu 
had the pleasure of paying for it; as gentlemen in those days honored any order given while 
enjoying their hospitality, by a guest, to the family shop-keeper or artisan.’ 


The Baronet himself, although he does not exactly sanction the proceedings on this 
occasion, must have not unfrequently seen kindred specimens of ‘ Irish hospitality ;7 
for we find him occasionally sitting over his toddy until he began to perceive a much 
larger company than the room really contained, and the lights more than doubled 
without any actual increase of their numbers. Still he seems to fancy that even this 
occasional rollicking is more manly than the course pursued by the ‘bloods’ of the 
present day ; ‘ mincing their fish and tit-bits; amalgamating their ounce of salad on 
a silver saucer ; employing six sauces to coax one appetite ; burning up the palate to 
make its enjoyments the more exquisite ; sipping their acid claret, lisping out for the 
scented waiter and paying him the price of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, 
and the pay of a captain for the attendance of a blackguard ;’ all this the baronet 
records as a fair set-off against the less habitual and venial follies of ‘ old-school gen- 
tlemen.’ . . . We regret exceedingly that we could not avail ourselves of the kind 
invitation with which we were honored to attend the Rail-Road Festival at Rochester. 
Aside from the fact, that as a general thing the officers, principal and subordinate, of 
our state rail-roads are most agreeable, intelligent persons, whom it is always a plea- 
sure to meet, we observe in the list of managers the names of friends whom we should 
rejoice to take by the hand any where, but especially in hospitable Rochester. Let 
us hope that they ‘had a good time. . . . Tue kite-flying season has arrived 
again ; the aérial eruption has broken out with ‘ great virulence’ all over the metropo- 
lis. ‘Well, we love to see those white-winged messengers, near or far, in the sunny 
sky ; for well we know that at the other end of the string of every one of them there 
is a happy boy. We never see a kite in the air without wishing that we were a ehild 
again — WRhout feeling indeed that we are a child still. Do you remember how 
Hoop (‘poor Tom’s a-cold’ now!) spoke of his old delights, when ill-health and 
sorrow had weighed down his declining years? He longed for the boy’s garb, the cor- 
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duroy trowsers, well inked, the crownless hat, which ‘ only let the sunshine still re- 


pose upon his head ;’ and thinking of his childish sports, he says: 


‘My kite! how fast and far it flew! | My foot-bal}’s laid upon the shelf; 
While I, a sort of FRANKLIN, drew I am a shuttle-cock myself, 
° My pleasure from,the sky ! The world knocks to and fro; 
’T was papered o’er with studious themes, My archery is all unlearned, 
The tasks | wrote ; my present dreams And Grief against myself has turned 
Will never soar so high! My arrows and my bow!’ 


Then his thoughts go back on the wings of memory to the companions of his boy- 
hood ; but there is little pleasure in the reminiscence ; for now, he complains, 


‘THE very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 
It makes me shrink and sigh.’ 





That ‘ chum’ is now infamously immortal. . . . Dear Sir, (¢C. P.S., of Brunswick,) 
we don’t expect that every thing which appears in our hurried gossipry will please 
every body. “Tis n’t possible. Let our frend who has been ‘hurt’ by a little bit of 


mere badinage adopt the philosophy of the sage knight, E:yorr: ‘ It were no reason 
for some little matter that is in my booke, to abandon it therefore altogether ; no more 
than it were to forbear or prohibit a man to come into a fair garden, lest in gathering 
good and wholesome herbs he may happen to be stung with a nettle. No wise man 
entereth into a garden but he soon espieth good herbs from nettles, and treadeth the 
nettles under his feet, whiles he gathereth good herbs ; whereby he taketh no damage ; 
or if he be indeed stung, he maketh light of it, and shortly forgetteth it’ ‘Take the 
idea” ‘C. P.S.? . . . You must remember, reader, the story of the Scotchman 
who, in reply to the remark of a friend, that a mutual acquaintance of theirs would 
not ‘ understand a joke though it were shot from a cannon,’ said: ‘ How can you 
shoot a joke from acannon? I don’t see how a joke could be shot from a cannon!’ 
The following veracious passage from a work now extant is quite akin to this authentic 
stupidity. Only think of the omniverous Professor’s toiling through ‘ Hist. Novi 
Eborac?’ as a grave book of annals! What if some demure Yankee student lent it 
to him, ‘ guessing somedele of good might be found in the book,’ and then retailing 
the joke slyly over his can of ‘ guk-guk’ to those who shared his meerschaums the 
same evening! In Franciscus GéLLER’s edition of the works of 'THucypmes, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, Liber 11., gap. 82, Sect. 8, Note on [lavrwy d’duray, it is written: 

‘Quop primum studium factionum fuerat rei certe et definite assequende causa, td postea 
degeneravit in mere studium simultatis et in libidinem adversariis nocendi. 

‘Hec ARNoLptvs illustrat exemplis ex memoria temporum recentiorum repetitis; ‘sic fac- 
tum est,’ ait, factionibus circi CoNsTANTINOPOLI et cruentis illis certaminibus, quibus subinde 
plebs HrsERNi distrahebatur. In facinoribus paucis abhinc annis per factiones commissis, 
que dicebantur Caravats et SHanavasts. Neither the persons who were executed for these 
outrages, nor any one else, could tell what was the dispute. It was notorious who were Cara- 
vats and who were Shanavasts, and this was all.’ Edinb. Annual Register, 1811, vol. i., p. 134. 

‘Addo locum WasHtneTonis Inwinet Hist. Novi Eboraci, Libr. v11., Cap. 5: ‘The old fac- 
tions of Lone Pires and Suort P1pres, which had been almost strangled by the Herculean 
grasp of Peter STUYVESANT, now sprang up with ten-fold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difference still existed; but it has ever been the fate of party names and party ran- 
cor to remain long after the principles that gave rise to them have been forgotten.’ 


‘ Notissimum ejus rei exemplum est GUELFoRUM et GHIBELLINORUM in ITALIA.’ 
— ° & 


In Sir Jonan Barrineton’s ‘ Personal Sketches of his Own Times,’ which we 
should like well to see re-printed in America, there is an authentic account of 
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one of the most remarkable occurrences of which we ever heard. A Mrs. O’FLanerty 
and a Mr. LaNneGan, private tutor to her son, were arrested for the murder of her hus- 
band by poison. The lady betrayed her accomplice and fled, and LaneGan was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered at Dublin, which sentence was 
carried into execution. And now comes the story: 


‘A TemPLaR and a friend of mine, Mr. Davip Lauper, a soft, fat, good-humored, supersti- 
tious young fellow, was sitting in his lodgings, (Devereux-court, London,) one evening at twi- 
light. I was with him, and we were agreeably employed in eating strawberries and drinking 
Madeira. While chatting away in cheerful mood, and laughing loudly at some remark made by 
one of us, my back being toward the door, I perceived my friend’s color suddenly change ; his 
eyes seemed fixed and ready to start out of his head ; his lips quivered convulsively ; his teeth 
chattered ; large drops of perspiration flowed down his forehead, and his hair stood nearly erect. 

‘As I saw nothing calculated to excite these emotions, I naturally conceived my friend was 
seized with a fit, and rose to assist him. He did not regard my movements in the least, but seiz- 
ing a knife which lay on the table, with the gait of a palsied man retreated backward, his eyes 
still fixed, to a distant part of the room, where he stood shivering, and attempting to pray; but 
not at the moment recollecting any prayer, he began to repeat his catechism thinking it the next 
best thing he could do: as, ‘Whatis your name? Davip LaupER! Who gave you that name? 
My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism!’ etc., etc. 

‘l instantly concluded the man was mad; and turning about to go for some assistance, was 
myself not a little startled at sight of a tall, rough-looking personage, many days unshaved, ina 
very shabby black dress, and altogether of the most uncouth appearance. The stranger and I 
stood for a moment opposite each other, staring and motionless: at length he broke silence, and 
addressing my friend, said, in a low croaking voice, ‘Don’t be frightened, Mr. LaupER; sure’t is 
me that’s here.’ 

‘When Davy heard the voice, he fell on his knees, and subsequently flat upon his face, in 
which position he lay motionless. 

‘The spectre (as I now began to imagine it was) stalked toward the door, and I was in hopes 
he intended to make his exit thereby ; instead of which, however, having deliberately shut and 
bolted it, he sat himself down in the chair I had previously occupied, witha countenanc@pearly 
as full of horror as that of Davy Lauper himeelf. 

‘I was now totally bewildered; and scarce knowing what to do, was about to throw a jug of 
water over my friend, to revive him if possible, when the stranger, in his croaking voice, cried: 

‘ ‘For the love of Gop, give me some of that, for I am perishing!’ I hesitated, but at length 
did so: he took the jug and drank immoderately. 

‘My friend Davy now ventured to look up,a little, and perceiving that I was becoming so fami- 
liar with the goblin, his courage somewhat Tevived, although his speech was still confused: he 
stammered, rose upon his knees, held up his hands as if in supplication, and gazed at the figure 
for some time, but at length made up his mind that it was tangible and mortal. The effect of this 
decision on the face of Davy was as ludicrous asthe fright had been. He seemed quite ashamed 
of his former terror, and affected to be stout as a lion, though it was visible that he was not at his 


ease. He now roared out in the broad, cursing Kerry dialect: ‘Why then, blood and thunder! 
is that you, LANEGAN?’ 


‘* Ah, Sir, speak low!’ said the wretched being. . 

‘How the devil,’ resumed Davy, ‘did you get your four quarters stitched together again, 
after the hangman cut them off of you at Stephen's Green!’ 

‘¢ Ah, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the poor culprit, ‘speak low: have mercy on me, Master Davy; 
you know it was [ taught you your Latin. I’m starving to death!’ 

‘You shall not die in that way, you villanous schoolmaster!’ said Davy, pushing toward hima 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine that stood on the table ; but standing aloof himself, as though 
not yet quite decided as to the nature of the intruder. 

‘The miserable creature having eaten the bread with avidity, and drunk two or three glasses 
of wine, the lamp of life once more seemed to brighten up. After a pause, he communicated 
every circumstance relating to his sudden appearance before us. He confessed having bought 
the arsenic at the desire of Mrs. O’FLAHERTY, and that he was aware of the application of it, but 
solemnly protested that it was she who had seduced him ; he then proceeded to inform us that 
after having been duly hanged, the sheriff had delivered his body to his mother, but not until the 
executioner had given a slight cut on each limb, just to save the law; which cuts bled profusely, 
and were probably the means of preserving his life. His mother, conceiving that the vital spark 
was not extinct. had put him into bed, dressed his wounded limbs, and rubbed his neck with hot 
vinegar. Having steadily pursued this process, and accompanied it by pouring warm brandy 
and water down his throat, in the course of an hour he was quite sensible, but experienced hor- 
rid pains for several weeks before his final recovery. His mother filled the coffin he was brought 
home in with bricks, and got some men to bury it the same night in Kilmainham burial-ground, 
as if ashamed to inter him in open day. Fora longtime he was unable to depart, being every 
moment in dread of discovery: at length, however, he got off by night in a smuggling boat, 
which landed him on the Isle of Man, and from thence he contrived to reach London, bearing a 
letter from a priest at Kerry to another priest who had lived in the borough, the purport of which 
was to get him admitted into a monastery in France. But finding the Southwark priest was dead, 
he then went to Scotland, using various disguises; and returning to town, was afraid, though 

ssessing some little money sent him by his mother, even to buy food, for fear of detection! 

ut recollecting that Mr. Lauper, his old scholar, lived somewhere in the Temple, he had got 
directed by a porter to the lodging the night before. 

‘My friend Davy, though he did not half like it, suffered this poor devil to sit in the chamber 
till the following evening. He then procured him a place in the night coach to Rye, from whence 
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he got to St. Vallery, and was received, as I afterward learnt from a very grateful letter which 
he sent to LAUDER, into the monastery of La Trappe,near Abbeville, where he lived in strict se- 
clusion, and died, as I heard, some years since.’ 


This striking incident shows how many deceptions a man’s imagination may hastily 
subject him to, and impresses the consideration that nothing should be regarded as su- 
pernatural which can by possibility be the result of human interference. It is a sin- 
gular story, isn’t it? . . . ‘I saw in a late number of your Magazine,’ writes a 
tasteful and well-knowing correspondent, ‘ mention made of the prospective opening of 
the ‘New Saint Charles Hotel, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. I remem- 
bered your endorsement and recommendation of the excellent proprietor, and to-day, for 
the first time since the establishment has been opened, I have verified the justice of 
your encomiums. ‘ Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ‘£ Not to 
speak it profanely,’ I had nearly substituted stomach for heart in the above quotation, 
feeling a more than usual fulness in the first-mentioned department, attributable doubt- 
less to the fact that I have this moment returned from a dinner-party, given to a few 
select friends by Mr. George Warnriss, the enterprising and every way worthy host 
of the St.Cuartes. To say that the entertainment was in every respect worthy of the 
gentleman who gave it, would be sufficient to satisfy all whe are acquainted with Mr. 
Warnriss’s capacity as a caterer, that nothing delectable could have been omitted ; 
But there are some of your out-of-town readers, perhaps, who do not know Mr. Wa- 
TRiss,* and tothem I wish to say, that a more elegant and sumptuously-spread table I 
have @rely if ever sat down to. Fish, flesh and fowl], of the most.aristocratic kinds ; 
dainties, in season and out of season; wines, liquors and liqueurs of every variety and 
of the choicest descriptions, were spread before the guests in such profusion, and with 
so nice a regard to the proprieties of time, that I doubt whether the abstemious Gra- 
HAM himself could have sat at the table an@ held his peculiar opinions unshaken. 
Justice Greepy, had he been there, would unquestionably have been seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and the guests of ‘Timon would have realized the anticipations in which 
they indulged, before that misanthropic monarch of Athens blasted their bopes with 
hot water. Nor were those pleasing concomitants of a good dinner at all wanting ; 
songs, (I hear them still,) and ‘ flashes of wit and merriment that set the table on a 

roar. Ah! if it were possible for me to recount to you the good things that I have 
devoured, and the good things that I have heard said and sung during the few past 
hours, you would exclaim with Hamer, and with all his fervor too, ‘I would I had 
been there!’ ‘I may be wrong, but that is my opinion.’ I am much pleased to learn 
that Mr. Warriss is likely to be entirely successful in this new undertaking. If his 
success is at all commensurate with his deserts, it will be ample. A better host, or a 
better hotel, cannot certainly be found in this city. The interior arrangements of the 
house, and the plan upon which it is conducted, are such as to commend it strongly to 
all who are desirous of living well, independently, and in fact just as they please; 
economically, or otherwise.’ Our correspondent has expressed our own opinion, (based 
upon our own experience,) so precisely in relation to the ‘Saint Charles,’ that we have 
scarcely a word to add, save this ; that it strikes us he has failed to note the noiseless 
attendance, the mute, watchful assiduity, of the host and his assistants ; the elegant 
furniture, and above all, the beautiful and commodious suites of rooms for families. 

Yet why should we speak of these? The town knows and the town appreciate 

all. . . . ‘A coxzection of old pictures recently brought from England is now ex- 

hibited at the Gallery of the Academy of Design in Broadway. Whether they are 


* WELL, a few, p’raps, but not many, — Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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originals or not, we cannot say; some of them doubtless are ; some others are very 
good copies; and as a whole the collection is one which well deserves a visit. ‘The 
largest picture is the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, by Tirtan, not an agreeable sub- 
ject, but as finely treated as it is possible for such a subject tobe. The cell, lighted by 
a torch, and by the flames prepared for the administration of the torture, the savage 
air of the attendants, and the noble figure of the sufferer, are given in a manner worthy 
of Trt1an. An eminent artist of our city, who has minutely studied the works of 
Titian in the European collections, gives it as his opinion that it is an original. Ano- 
ther large picture of Lor and his Daughters, ascribed to Rusens, has a still greater 
disadvantage in the nature of the subject, but it is finely painted. There are also 
paintings bearing the names of Hocarta and Horse, of Cuyr and Pau Brii1, and 
Carto Dotci and Guercino. The landscape by Witson is, we presume, an original ; 
parts of it are very fine. A snake-piece, as it may be called, by Suretck, is absolutely 
alive. It is not often that a collection of old pictures exhibited in this country, possesses 
so much merit, and contains so much to reward curiosity.” ‘Thus far the editor of the 
‘Evening Post’ newspaper. We have seen the collection here alluded to, and can en- 
dorse the praise which is bestowed upon it. We trust the enterprising proprietor of 
these paintings will meet with ample encouragement. There are in all sixty pictures, 
eight of which it is said were worth in Europe more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. . . . Speaxine of pictures, reminds us of one of our own prominent artists. 
We learn with no little regret that, partly in consequence of a recent domestic afflic- 
tion, and also from being obliged to remove from his present residence in May next, our 
friend Carman has determined on another visit to Europe. He will probably sail 
hence on the twenty-fourth of April. He offers for sale his extensive assortnfent of 
prints, illustrated works, pictures, etc., at very reduced prices. There area great many 
gems in Mr. Cuarman’s collection, in every department of art, for which we have no 
doubt he will find a ready sale. . . . We have no especial wish to bear too hard upon 
the lawyers, for perhaps they prove in many instances a very necessary evil ; yet we 
can hardly resist the inclination to put on record this anecdote: ‘Some years ago a 
suitor in the English Court of Exchequer complained in person to the chief baron that 
he was quite ruined, and could go on no farther. ‘Then,’ said the baron, ‘ you had 
better leave the matter to be decided by reference.’ ‘'To be sure I will, my lord,’ said 
the plaintiff; ‘I’ve been now at law thirteen years, and can’t get on at all. I am 
willing to leave it all either to one honest man or two attorneys, whichever your lord- 
ship pleases!’ ‘ You had better toss up for that,’ said the baron, laughing. T'wo attor- 
neys were however appointed, and in about a year reported that ‘ they could not agree.’ 
Both parties then declared that they would leave the matter to a very honest farmer, 
a neighbor of theirs. ‘They did so, and in about a week came hand-in-hand to the 
court, thanked his lordship, and told him their neighbor had settled the whole affair 
square and strait, to their entire satisfaction ’ . . . Atsum-lines, as a general thing, 
are not remarkable ; but here is a good thought well expressed by a new correspondent : 
‘Ou! let this book, fair lady ! teach to you 
A constant lesson. As you turn its leaves, 


Let them — you of aoe of _ 

Fast filling up and fading. you watc 

The one with daily scrutinizing eye, 

Lest aught improper should find entrance there, 
Watch ye the other likewise ; that no stain 

Be found upon them, when the Book of Life, 
That awful volume, shall be opened wide 

For its last dread perusal.’ 
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A rrienp has sent us the following for insertion in the Knickerbocker: ‘ There 
lived a century since, in the city of Boston, an eccentric pastor, known familiarly as 
‘Jounny Moreurap. A convocation of ministers was held in Boston, and met in 
his place of worship, to whom President Epwarps, then settled at Northampton, was 
appointed to preach the opening sermon. In consequence of the bad roads he did not 
arrive in time for the commencement of the service, and after waiting, another minis- 
ter was procured to preach. The services commenced ; and while Mr. Moreneap 
was offering up the first prayer, Mr. Epwarps came in, with his saddle-bags on his 
arm, and walked up quietly to the head of the aisle, where he stood while the prayer 
was being made. Jounny went on praying for the blessing of Gop on his eminent 
servant, whose absence they had so much reason to regret; thanking Him for His 
great and distinguished mercies conferred on His church by his pious and useful labors, 
and supplicating the blessings of Gop for him, that he might long be continued a great 
and shining light to the church of Gop in this waste howling wilderness in which in 
His providence His people were planted ; and opening his eyes, he discovered Mr. 
Epwarps standing below. He went on: ‘ But, O Lorp! thou knowest that great 
and good as thy servant is, he is not to be compared to his wife!’ . . . Coxg, the 
great artist, is no more. A kind and pure-hearted man, a poet, alike with pen and 
pencil, a man of true genius, has gone down to the grave. His ‘ course of empire’ 
over art and his ‘ voyage of life’ are ended together; and the ‘ Christian’ with his 
‘ cross’ has reached the New-Jerusalem. We knew Mr. Coxe well. He was always 
a welcome correspondent in these pages, and we have long had the pleasure of his 
personal friendship. We are glad to learn that his pictures are to be exhibited for the 
benefit of his bereaved family, and that his life-long friend, Witt1am CuLLEN Bryant, 
Esq., is to deliver a eulogy in honor of his memory at anearly day. . . . Scarcety 
had the ink become dry with which the above was recorded, when intelligence reached 
us of the death of Jonn Quincy Apams. After a long and preéminently useful life, 
he has sunk at last to rest, ‘ like a shock of corn fully ripe in its season.’ Death was 
waited for by him without fear, desired with joy, and received with assurance of sal- 
vation. A whole nation mourns his loss. . . . Our ‘ Graffenberg Pil’ friend has 
been to see the ‘ Model Artists,’ and he gives quite a characteristic description of them: 
‘1 af bin to see the Living Moddels, shilling addmittance. The first was ‘ The Rape 
of the Sardines, by Hummer. The rush to get a lunch was so grate, that I could 
hardly wate to see the next peace, which were ‘ St. John, the Hatter, fighting the 
Waldenses.’ This was striking in its effects and bewtiful as a speciment. Sr. Joun 
wos rather ill toward the last; but he soon bekame better presently. The last was 
‘ Telemikus tying a Ladies Sandul, near the Battery. This was natural in the ex- 
treme, and the ordinance seamed aperiently delited, and reeiterated there applause most 
emphatically. The finul one, ‘ Calypso rebuking the Flattery of his Cortesans,’ 
was an immense thing, powerfull in its detail, overwhelming in its light and shade, and 
disasterously irrelevant in its nice and delicate tints. ‘The ‘ poetry of motion’ was here 
instinctively deduced, and the loveliness of the form and face of Mr. Caryrso fully 
realized expection.’ ‘Mr. Carypso! ‘This reminds us of a correspondent who wishes 
to know what country Macsetu and Ornetto were of, and what Lear’s first name 
was. McBerns was a native of Scotland, and O’T'#eLLow was an Irishman. We 
never heard of Lear’ssponsorialcognomen. . . . Peruaps there may be some per- 
sons, even among our metropolitan readers, who have failed to notice particularly the 
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immense architectural pile, in brown free-stone, which rises from its graceful and beau- 
tiful columns, in Vesey-street, adjoining the Astor-House ; a structure in itself an or- 
nament to the city, as it is an honor to the taste and enterprise of its proprietors. This 
is the Cabinet and Furniture Establishment of Messrs, J.and J. W. Meeks, the oldest 
and largest depository of the kind in the United States, and not surpassed in capability 
by any in Europe. It is worth a journey of ten miles to go through this vast manu- 
factory. ‘The interior arrangements are of the most ample and complete description. 
On the first floor are their offices, packing, upholstery and sewing rooms ; above these, 
four large ware-rooms, filled to overfiowing with the richest furniture, in every variety 
of fashionable shape and style, and including all kinds of the rarest woods. Indeed, 
in the matter of form, the most delicate improvements upon the French styles are con- 
stantly made by the Messrs. Meeks’s chief artists. We saw some original drawings 
for new orders, which we have never seen surpassed in beauty. Every article pro- 
duced in the establishment passes under the personal supervision of the proprietors, 
who bring to their task the experience and skill of nearly fifty years. We have said 
nothing of the capacious work-shops, the lumber and drying-rooms, the apartment 
devoted to carving, polishing, etc. ; because we should despair of conveying to our 
readers an impression of their extent and completeness. Some idea of the immense 
business and resources of the establishment may be gathered from the fact, that under 
one roof are employed more than two hundred persons! It is to the cabinet-ware 
manufacture what the great printing-house of the Harrers in Cliff-street is to the 
fabrication of books, being on the same grand scale. We heard an anecdote 
the other day that we thought admirably illustrated the ‘language of dicker’ in Yan- 
kee-land. ‘ How far is it to New-Haven” asked a traveller of a toll-gate keeper on 
the Bridgeport road. ‘ Fifteen miles,’ was the answer. ‘Oh, no; it can’t be so much, 
can it? I was told, a mile or so back, that it it was but twelve miles from this gate.’ 
‘ Well, said the toll-gatherer, hesitating, ‘ w-e-l-l, you can take it at twelve, but I can’t 
let any body else go over it short of fifteen, and I never have!’ It ‘ was a bargain,’ 
and the traveller went on. Apropos of distances: the entertaining Irish baronet, from 
whom we have elsewhere quoted, says that if you meet a peasant on the road in Ire- 
land, and ask him how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe, he will probably say it is ‘ three 
short miles.’ You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you meet that it is 
‘ five long miles!’ On you go, and the next will tell ‘ your honor’ it is a ‘ long mile, or 
about that same!’ The fourth will swear ‘If your honor stops at three miles, you ’ll 
never get there But on pointing to a town just before you, and inquiring what place 
that is, he replies: ‘Oh! piaze your honor, that’s Ballinrobe, sure enough!’ ‘ Why, 
you said it was more than three miles off!’ ‘Oh, yes! to be sure and sartain, that’s 
from my own cabin, plaze your honor. We’re no schollards in this country. Arrah! 
how can we tell any distance, plaze your honor, but from our own little cabins? No- 
body but the school-master knows that, plaze your honor!’ Thus is the mystery un- 
ravelled. When you ask any peasant the distance of the place you require, he never 
computes it from where you then are, but from his own cabin ; so that if you asked 
twenty, in all probability you would have as many different answers, and not one of 
them correct. We have great pleasure in again commending to public favor 
the Dancing-School of Miss Congdon, in Broadway, not far from Eighth-street. 
She is a lady of fine acquirements, and has had the most marked successewith her 
pupils, who are loud in her commendation. Tuere are good thoughts in ‘ The 
Abandoned,’ and the sentiment is excellent ; but the subject has been already and 
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better treated. Has our correspondent forgotten the lines in Dovetas Jerroup’s 
Magazine, of which the ensuing formed a part? 


‘Love her still! Weep ye; tears, tears alone, 
She hath fallen very low. | To our world-forsaken one. 
Thou, who knew’st her long ago, Love her still ! 
Little, little canst thou see 
Of her girlhood’s purity ; ‘ Love her !—let her feel your love; 
But though sin hath left its trace Summer showers that fall above 
On her once sweet happy face, Fainting blossoms, leave with them 
And that innocent maiden brow Freshened leaf and straitened stem ; 
Droopeth in dark shadow now ; 
Though life’s glory all hath fled, 
And life’s shame is hers instead, 

Love her still! | 


Sunshine oft doth give again 

Bloom the bitter storm hath ta’en ; 

And this human love of ours, 

By the world’s poor faded flowers 

May be found as dear a boon 

As Gon’s blessed rain and sun, 

To restore their native hue, 

And their native fragrance too. 
Love her still !’ 


‘Love her ! —let no harsh, cold word, 
Man, from lips of thine be heard; 
Woman, with no lifted eye 
Mock thou her deep misery : 


We wish those of our citizens who are proud of our metropolitan institutions were 
aware of the treasure that we have in our midst in the Mechanics’ School. Liberally 
endowed, in the hands of capable officers, with the most competent instructors in all 
branches of education, in both the male and female departments, it presents the strong- 
est claims to public support. The plan of instruction is gradual and progressive, ac- 

-cording to the intellect and advance of the pupil, and not, like too many college 
courses, ill-arranged, pedantic, and totally out of sequence ; where students are ex- 
amined in ‘ Locke on the Human Understanding’ before their own has arrived at the 
first stage of maturity, and Euclid is pressed upon their reason before any one of them 
can comprehend a single problem. We are glad to learn that there never was a time 
when its success and prospects were more ample. . . . Our friend Burcess, of the 
well-known house of Burcess, StrinGeR AnD Company, tells a capital anecdote of 
himself, which should not be altogether privately ‘hushed up.’ He is a member of 
the Methodist Church ; and being at a camp-meeting near Sing-Sing, last summer, 
he had the misfortune, after two or three days’ and nights’ attendance, to fall asleep 
in the midst of a powerful sermon. It was just after the New-York Trade-Sale of 
books, and Mr. Burcess was dreaming thereof; and to the searching questionings of 
the speaker, ‘ Will you longer delay ?— will you not choose to-day whom you are to 
serve ?— what course you are to take” ‘ Take the lot ! — the balance to Burgess, 
Stringer and Company :’ exclaimgd Bureess eagerly, as he awoke, and stared wildly 
around him, when he saw every body staring still more wildly at him, and the minister 
himself petrified with amazement! . . . THe great importance of the true (compo- 
sing and not exhilarating) chloroform has been fully tested by Dr. N. Dopce, one 
of the most experienced and best-educated of the eminent surgeon-dentists of this 
city, at his rooms Number 634 Broadway. Children and adults have received the 
benefits of his professional services without pain, and with no after results of the 
slightest unpleasant nature. ‘This, with ‘little people’ especially, is a great blessing, 
and all parents will find it so, who are so fortunate as to secure the valuable aid of 
Dr. Dover. . . . ‘ To-morrow’ we rather think will be postponed till next day, and 
perhaps the day after. Its commencement ‘ satisfies the sentiment :’ 


‘To-morrow, the sole time for perfect joy, 
‘ How often mentioned, and implicitly 
Relied on !’ 


Very blank verse that. . . . JoszrH Burke, Esq., the accomplished musical ar- 
tist, we are glad to perceive, has taken up his residence in New-York, and will devote 
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himself to instruction in various departments of his favorite science. We have heard 
the highest encomiums passed upon the preéminently pleasant and yet thorough man- 
ner in which he imparts instruction. WE have just been looking over the im- 
mense collection and variety of books, and materials for books, included in the T'rade- 
Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Bangs, Richards and Platt. Two hundred large and 
closely-printed pages are required to mention the names only of the contributions, 
which, commencing with those of the Brorners Harper, include consignments from 
almost every well-known book-selling and publishing house in the Union, some two 
hundred in all. ‘There is scarcely any work in current modern literature, to say no- 
thing of established and standard publications, which is not included in the catalogue ; 
while the supply of stationery, stereotype plates, etc., is equally ample. The business 
of this old-established and popular firm is constantly increasing ; insomuch, in the pre- 
sent instance, that two additional days have been added to the usual period of sales. 
Go in there, all ye book-venders and buyers, on the twenty-fourth instant, and hear 
the sonorous voice and watch the ‘ winning ways’ of our friend Ricnarps, what time 
he deftly insinuates his hand (by a sort of ‘moral suasion’ which he has,) into your 


pocket, and removes therefrom the deposites, in return for ‘ books and things’ which for 
the life of you you can ‘t help buying. 


LitErRARY REcorp. -—— We have already noticed the publication, by Messrs. LEA aND BLAN- 
CHARD, Philadelphia, of the first three volumes of a work by Lord CamMpBELL, replete with in- 
terest and most valuable historical information, containing the ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,’ from the earliest times till the reign of King GrorGE Fourth. 
We have now before us the second part of this most interesting biographical work, extending 
from the Revolution of 1688 till the death of Lord Tuurtow, in 1806, and containing the Lives 
of two Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal of one Lord Keeper, and of twelve Lord Chan- 
cellors. The volumes are rendered doubly attractive by an immense mass of original docu- 
ments which have been placed in the hands of the author, and which throw a new light upon the 
history of the country,and the manners of successive generations. - - - Messrs. WILEY AND Put- 
Nam have published the third edition of PLiny MrEs’s ‘American Mnemotechny or Art of Memory,’ 
theoretical and practical, on the basis of the most recent discoveries and improvements in Europe 
and America. It is a work which cannot fail to assist the mind in acquiring knowledge and in im- 
proving and strengthening the natural memory. The rules and forms adopted are all original, the 
figure-alphabet only being the same as that used by some other writers. The present edition 
has received many important additions and improvements. - - - THE second volume of ‘Short 
Patent Sermons’ by ‘Dow, Jr.,’ of the ‘Sunday Mercury,’ has been published. The quaint, gro- 
tesque, original style of this oddest of lay preachers is well kept up. One could wish, perhaps, 
that some of his illustrations were not quite so broad, not to say vulgar; but he has wit and 
humor enough to redeem these blemishes. The popularity of the sermons continues unaba- 
ted. - - - Weare indebted to Messrs. BErrorp AND Company, Astor-House, for the thirteenth 
number of ‘Chambers’ Miscellany,’ which nearly completes the first half of the work. One mil- 
lion three hundred thousand volumes of this work have been sold in England; a fact so pregnant of 
commendation of the character of the work, that it needs no addition. Messrs. GouLp, KEn- 
DALL AND LINCOLN are the Boston publishers. - - - ‘The Princess, a Medley,’ is the title of a new 
poem by ALFRED TENNYSON, just issued in a neat volume by Messrs. TICKNOR AND CoMPANY, 
Boston. ‘Moving’ duties and désagremens have as yet prevented the enjoyment of its perusal, 
but we purpose preparing ourselves to judge of its merits before the issue of another num- 
ber. - - - THE Brotuers Harper have issued the second volume of LAMARTINE’s admirable 
‘History of the Girondists,’ containing personal memoirs of the patriots of the French Revolution, 
from hitherto unpublished sources. This work is one of abounding interest. It is excellently 
printed, and the present volume is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Madame Ro- 
LAND. - - - ‘The Wreck of the Glide’ is the title of a thin volume from the press of Messrs. 
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WILEY AND Putnam. It is the production of a young gentleman who visited the Sandwich- 
Islands in the United States’ frigate Potomac, in 1832, and spent some three months upon Oahu. 
style natural and simple. - - - THE ‘Anniversary Discourse before the New-York Academy of Medi- 
cine,’ (delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle in November last to such a crowd as never was 
before within its walls) by Joun W. Fraycrs, M. D., has recently been published. Such a col- 
lection of facts,so much condensed information, so clearly arranged, on the themes of this dis - 
course, can no where else be obtained. For present reading, and especially for future reference, 
it will command the attention, now and hereafter, not only of the medical men but of the gene- 
ral citizens of our great metropolis. - - - Mrs. Er1za C. ALLEN continues the publication of 
her excellent ‘Mothers’ Journal and Family Visitant,’ at Number 122 Nassau-street. This cheap 
but most valuable little publication is doing a world of good, by silent instillation of valuable 
social and moral lessons into the minds alike of parents and children. - - - Messrs. LEONARD 
Scorr anp Company have made arrangements for the American copy-right of the Westminster 
and Edinburgh Reviews and BLackwoop’s Magazine, which they will continue to publish as 
herotefore from their office Number 79 Fulton-street, and with the same excellence of type and 
paper. - - - THE ‘ Illustrated Devotional Family Bible, publishing in numbers by Mr. GEoRGE 
VirTvE, Number 26 John-street, loses none of its great attractions as it advances. Superb 
quarto engravings, large clear types, and the finest and whitest linen paper, still characterize 
the successive issues. We are glad to hear that its success exceeds the highest anticipations of 
the publisher. - - - MEssrs. APPLETON AND Companv have published a large, handsome and 
liberally-illustrated volume, giving in detail ‘The Origin, Progress and Conclusion of the Florida 
War ;’ to which is added a record of officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates 
of the United States’ army, navy, and marine corps, who were killed in battle or died of disease, 
as also the names of officers who were distinguished by brevets and the names of others recom- 
mended; together with the orders for collecting the remains of the dead in Florida, and the 
ceremony of interment at St. Augustine, East Florida, in August, 1842. The author of this inte- 
resting and authentic work is Joun T. SpraGue, Brevet-Captain of the Eighth Regiment of Uni- 
ted States’ Infantry; and he has done his country good service in its publication. - - - MEssrs. 
C. 8. Francis AND Company have issued a new and tasteful edition of ‘Aurelian,’ by Rev. W11- 
L1amM WARE, composed of the ‘Letters from Rome’ which originated in this Magazine. Praise of 
them would be adscititious. - - - THERE is much good feeling manifested toward mankind in 
general, and not a little toward Americans in particular, in a small volume of poems by Tupper, 
recently issued by Messrs. WILEY AND PuTNAm; but the poetry is, to use an expressive phrase, 
‘not much to speak of,’ The author of the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ which is a ratherish clever 
book, and very morgl, is a poet of ‘secondary formation.’ He will never ignite the ‘Tems,’ ex- 
cept inthe very driest of seasons. - - - ‘THE last volume of ‘Sparks’s American Biography,’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. LITTLE AND Brown, Boston, is devoted to Memoirs of Governor Davres, of 
North-Carolina and SamvuEt KrrKLANpD, one of the pioneer missionaries to the Indians. - . -WE 
have before us, in a well-arranged and very comprehensive work, ‘ Manesca’s Oral System of 
teaching Living Languages,’ illustrated by a practical course of lessons in the Spanish language, 
through the medium of the English. The author is Professor Don CarLos RaBADAN, who has 
brought to his task great ability and the results of long and successful experience. The work 
has established and sustains a very high reputation among all students of the rich, mellow and 
manly Spanish language. - - - WE have before us two numbers of the ‘ Western Review,’ by the 
Rev. Mr. Bascom, and of the ‘Southern Quarterly’ the January issue. They are excellent num- 
bers, as we shall hope to be able more particularly to demonstrate hereafter. - - - WE have 
seldom seen a better specimen of external book-making than the ‘Proper Lessons for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year’ in the Episcopal church, recently put forth by those long-esta- 
blished and popular publishers for the Church, Messrs. SrANFORD, SworDs AND CoMPANyY. Yet 
beautiful as is the volume, its convenience of form is almost an equal recommendation. - - - MR. 
W.H. Grauam, Tribune-Buildings, has laid before us ‘The Architect, a series of Original Designs, 
for Domestic and Ornamental Cottages connected with Landscape Gardening, adapted to the United 
States) by W.H.RanLetrr. We have no wish to underrate any other work of the same class 
when we express a decided opinion that the ‘ Architect’ is the best of the kind yet published in 
this country. The designs are extremely beautiful, in many instances, and admirably adapted to 
the exigencies of our variable climate and the habits of the people. - - - SevERaL new publi- 
cations, not here alluded to, will receive attention in our next. 
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TAPH ON Jim Hype. 18. A ‘Proresstonav’ Capacity. 19. A Hypocrite. 20. A 
PREDICTION BY BRYANT FULFILLED. 21. A Trip To Doss, nis Ferry. 22. Nava 
GroG: ALTERATION NOT IMPROVEMENT. 23. AN AwFuL Deatu. 24. Trip IN 
THE ‘ Erte’ Iron STEAMER: THE NeEw-YorK AND Erte Rati-Roap. 25. AssauLt 
AND BATTERY ARISING OUT OF AN ‘ACTION oF EsecTMENT.’ 26. New-York 
Pacific HoTeEL. 27. LINES DEDICATED BY A BEREAVED HusBAND TO THE MEMo- 
RY OF a Wire. 28. Hipernese ‘Knoss:’ SHiLLELAH PHRENOLOGY. 29. MatrI- 
MONIAL Beacons. 30. ‘WoopEN WALLS,’ For LAND AND MARINE SERVICE. 
31. Vermont ‘Scnoot Exercises:’ Joun HeENry Hopxtns’ Poem or ‘ LIBERTY:’ 
Writincs oF JupGe THompson, oF VermMoNT. 32. Broapway THEATRE: Mr. 
MarsHaLL: Wm. R. Brake, Esq., as ‘Jesse RuraL’ anp ‘THE Last Man.’ 
33. Sorrows or ‘Purrer Hopkins.’ 34. ‘Mortauity:’ ‘THe House or THis 
TABERNACLE’ Disso_vep. 35. Saint Pavut, Saint Peter, AND Pore GreGory 
XVI. 36. ‘MemortaL TO CONGRESS FROM THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURE.’ 
37. Paruetic Epitapus. 38. New ENGLAND INNS KNOWN ‘BY THEIR FRUITS.’ 
39. Lire, Lirerary REMAINS, AND Pictures oF Tromas CoLE. 40. Tue ‘ Joun 
Donxey:’ ‘Despate IN THE MenaGeriz£. 41. A FINE TENNYSONIAN SIMILE. 
42. A Retic or ‘First Impressions or Paris.’ 43. THe ANECDOTE or TaL- 
LEYRAND AND BENEDICT ARNOLD. 44. Common vs. HieguH Society. 45. AN Ac- 
KNOWLEDGMENT. 46. TucKkerman’s ‘ITaLian SKetTcu-Boox.’ 47. Poetry vs. 
Patriotism. 48. Jarvis’s Prize HistoricaL aND Fancy Pictures. 49. Drs- 
TINCTIVE PersonaL Description. 50. EXPLANATORY AND APOLOGETIC To Cor- 
RESPONDENTS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Supscripers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 


to Joun ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 
Mr. T. P. Wituiams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 


circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
BY JOHN ALLEN, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 





